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ABSTRACT 

The first part of this document consists of a report 
on the role played by familiar elements of American educational 
finance in perpetuating widespread and systematic denials of equal 
educational opportunity. The partnership among local. State and 
Federal resources for financing public elementary and secondary 
education is discussed with an analysis of the ways in which that 
system contributes to educational inequities. The report is in five 
sections: (1) a definition of equal educational opportunity; (2) a 

description of patterns of fiscal disparities that exist among and 
within school districts; (3) a discussion of the reasons for these 
disparities, examining the role of local. State and Federal programs; 
(4) an analysis of recent court cases resulting in the declaring 
unconstitutional systems of school finance in California and 
Minnesota; and, (5) suggestions for reform. The second part consists 
of a paper presented at the 1971 annual convention of the American 
Academy for the Advancement of Science based upon a study of the 
legal and fiscal dimensions of inequalities of educational 
opportunity; and, an analysis of the 1970 Census data on financial 
and demographic trends in the largest metropolitan areao of the 
nation. (Author/JM) 
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FORWARD 



One of the chief problems confronting public education today is 
the need for more equitable distribution of financial resources. Not 
only must wo find new ways to finance public education, wo must also 
explore ways to use existing funds more wisely and assure that educa- 
tional resources are distributed equitably and on the basis of educa- 
tional needs. . ^ 

^^The Financial Aspects of Equality of Educational Opportunity 
is a report presented to the Select Committee on E^ual Educational 
Opportunity. The report summarizes present inequities in school fi- 
nance, reviews the causes of these inequities and recent court decisions 
and concludes with a series of recommendations. The Select Commit- 
tee is indebted to Joel S. Berke and James A. Kelly for their work on 
the committee’s behalf. This print also includes a report by Joel S. 
Berke and John J. Callahan, “Inequities in School Finance,” which 
examines the impact of recent school finance decisions and proposed 
revenue sharing programs, with particular attention to the problems 
of large urban school districts. These studies are reproduced here be- 
cause they liave important implications for the future of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Walter F. Mondai.e, 

Chairman^ Select Cmmnittce on Equal Educati&nal Opportunity. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



The elements of American educational finance are fajcoming increas- 
ingly familiar to those who arc concerned about the condition of the 
public schools of the Nation. Yet the fact that those familiar financial 
arrangements are the cause of widespread and systematic denials of 
equal educational opportunity is largely unappreciated. In fact, the 
ways in which we raise and spend money for education guarantees that 
children who come from the most wealthy and prestigious commuiii- 
ties will ordinarily be provided the best education that the public 
schools can offer, while those who begin life with the disadvantages of 
impoverished family and neighborhood backgrounds will generally 
be iclegated to second-class schools. 

In all the States except Hawaii, public elementary and secondary 
education is financed by a combination of local, State, and Federal 
resources. Local funds, derived from the real property tax, provide 
better than half the revenue for elementary and secondary education 
for the Nation as a whole. State aid, officially designed to a^ure a 
minimum statewide level of services and to offset local variations in 
taxable wealth, provides more than 40 percent of total public school 
funding. The national government, the junior partner in educational 
federalism, furnishes the remaining 7 percent of school revenues 
through a series of categorical programs intended to serve particular 

educational purposes. . , i 

Tliis report will discuss this partnership for financing public ele- 
mentary and secondary education and will analyze the ways in which 
that system contributes to educational inequities. We have divided 
tliis study into five major sections : 

1. As a means of providing clarity in an area often character- 

ized by vagueness, we define our undei’standing of equal educa- 
tional opportunity. ... 

2. We describe the patterns of fiscal disparities that exist 
among and withiii school districts. 

3. We discuss the reasons for these disparities, examining the 
role of local. State, and Federal programs. 

4. We turn to the courts, and analyze the impact of Serrano 
versus Priest and Van Dusartz versus Hatfield— xacQui cases that 
have declared systems of school finance unconstitutional in Cali- 
fornia and Minnesota. 

6. We will advance several suggestions for moving toward 
more equitable patterns of school finance. 

, ( 1 ) 
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Chapter II 

UNDERSTANDING EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 



Like democracy and justice, e(]uality of educational opportunity lias 
almost as many definitiomi as it does definers. Rather than simply 
adding our own preferencLis to those of our many predecessors, Ave 
would like to assist the committee to sort out the central themes m 

the dilfering approaches. ■ _ r < 

As a start, we would suggest two maior distinctions, lii the first 
category are those conceptions which emphasize equity in the distribii- 
tioi^of ediicatiofinl services and their oK^come.-?, educational achieve- 
ment. The second major perspective sees equality in education ]iri- 
marily in terms of how the costs of education are distributed. Most 
conceptions of equality of educational opportunity suffer because they 
fail to concern themselves with both sides of the problem, equity in 
the: distribution of education ns Well ns equity in bearing their costs. 

EviCAh EnucA'rioNATj Oi’i’OR'njNiTr AS Equity in I^ducational 

, . ■ ■ AnSonUTR EQUALtTY IN SEKVICKS 

We begin with wlint is probably— in our eyes unfortunately so— the 
most widely, prevailing concept of equality of educational, opportuiiil y, 
absoliiio equality or identity in the level of educational sei' vices ac-; 
corded iill childreii. Such a vie>y frequently measures the level, of serv- 
ices in, terms of ieqiml per-pupil-expenditures or . equal expenditures 
ad j usted for cost^ di ff erentials.; or el so by so? no cr.ude ,mdex Qft^:mial- 

jty of, cducqtioijj.suc^i, ns, equal pupil-teacher rati^^^^ the like, fins 

view of. tliG .i‘c(|uircm6nts of ccjual opportunity iiVGUupation is jigt 
quentty 'yoiced by those who^ have been so inipiessed nud d.istre.sscd by 
tlie marked disparities in' school services that fhey turn to its conyerse, 
absolhte equality,- ns a ready remedy. Besides stressing its simplicity^ 
those who favor tliis test also suggest it ns a useful minimum step m 
moviiig toward full educational equality because it. would servo, .as, an 
imm'eiise ddvahce over tlie current system which regularly works to tlid 

disadvantage of the poor and the minorities. , . , ' „ ; ; ■ 

, It is bur vicW, however, that this is a case where “tlio better ’ is the 
enemy of “tiid i)est,’Vnnd that'.ncceptn;ric^ d definition , of .erinql op.- 
portuinty in terms of equal expendituios or services for a]l children 
IS in opposition ‘to what we .know about the differential Icnrqing apti; 
tudes'of^cliildfen; or, wliqtj.we U^^^ 

fij v;..;-.* -.'ili 'ill (3)- ‘ 'f 'i ■ ' ’ '■>'< ') ••••1 
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can education, that is furthering social mobility, To be meaningful, 
we would suggest, a theory of equal educational opijortunity must 
take into account both : 

1. The purposes of education ; and, 

2. What little we know about how children from different back- 
grounds and with differing abilities learn. 

SERVICKS RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL NEED 

A primary function of public education in America has been its role 
as a vehicle for social mobility. Tl^o goal has been to equip children 
of moderate means and meager status with the skills needed to com- 
pete on eqiial terms, in the search for a good life, with childi'en of 
higher station and greater wealth. While, as a personal matter, edu- 
cation may well be seen as an end in itself ; as a public service educa- 
tion is a means to a number of civic and economic ends — chief among 
them being equal opportunity in the competition, of life. Equal edx(,- 
oatiofx/il opportunity should be intended to serve that larger goal ; ancl, 
as our society has come to place increasing emphasis on credentials, 
degrees, and technical training, the role of education has become even 
more important in determining life chances. Meaningful equal edu- 
cational opportunity, therefore, must equip children from any back- 
ground to compete on equal ternis with children from any other level 
of society. 

The implications for public policy that spring from this under- 
standing of the goal of equal educational opportunity are clear : More 
services must be focused on those with disadvantages in their ability 
to succeed in school j so, that when their basic education is completed, 
children from differing racial and economic groups — as nearly as pos- 
sible — stand on an equal footing in terms of educational attainment 
with children who began school with greater advantages. Individual 
differences in achievement there must always be, but equal educational 
opportunity requires that educjational resources should be distributed 
to offset societal, and inherited irtipediments to success in life. In short, 
equal educational opportunity means that serviefes— and thus, expend- 
itures— should, be related to educational need as defined above. 

Neither of the authors of this testimony would minimize the prac- 
tical difficulties in implementing this view of equal educational oppor- 
tuliity. We are both aware of the questionable results of previous 
large-scale efforts at compensatory education like Title I 6f ESEA, 
and some of the large local programs like' NeW York’s More Effective 
Schools.^We Imow that educating the children of the poor and of 
racial minorities is one of the thin^ American schools do worst. We 
are not unaware either of the evidence of the apparent impotence of 
schooling in comparison with out-of-scho6l influences on children. And, 
we have both had the opportunity, ih proyious research, of developing 
techniques for identifying educatiortal need-p-both on the basis of 
admittedly imperfect achievement tests, and' On the basis of social 
and ecpnomic indexes of need. Yet with all the problems associated 
with it, allocating resources in proportion to educational need Seems 
an indispeiisable part of a meanin^l public policy designed to fur- 
ther equality of educational opportunity. We shall use this view as 
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one of the tests by which we shall subsequently measure thei degree of 
inequity in the fipancihg of educaition in the United States. 



Equal Educational OrroRTUNirv as Equality in Birring the Costs 

■Ilbw ' the costs of education are distributed is another im^rtarit 
theme in discussions of equality of educational oj)portunity. Indeed, 
much bf 'the court’s concern in Serrano versus Priest was directed to 
that question. Their findings— that poor communities which taxed 
themselves at higher rates were fiequently unable to support educa- 
tionah services at as high a level as richer communities taxing them- 
selves at lower rates — weighed heavily in the court’s decision to find 
that system in violation of uie equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amen]toent. ; , ,, , , 

= 8 TAX EFFORT '' 

’ Oneipbssible outcome of the /S'em, no* decision would be a system ar- 
nih^d so that 'cbnimuriities' making equal tax effort receive equal edu- 
cational' ’^rvices;' Perhaps* the most- ’pereuasiye spok^mcn for this 
riew are .the two authbis "of the' infliiential amicus brief in the Cali- 
fornia' cise, John Coons and Steiphen Sugarman— who are also the 
authors of an iinpoitant hew .book on educational finance.* They ar- 
^e ,that the right of IbCitl School districts to opt for different levels of 
educatibndl' offerings ‘should be' 'maintained j But that; each cOmmun^ 
ity should have an equal opportunity to select any given level of edu- 
cational expenditure. State aid would make up the difference between 
the yield of millage levels in districts with differing tax bases. Thus 
the State would guarantee that equal tax effort would produce equal 
education. The principle of power equalizing, as they call it, could 
theoretically be extended to the family level as well as to the school 
district — but the principle remains the same. In either case, the test of 
equity is the power of equal tax effort to purchase equal services. It 
is consistent, it would seem, with one of the familiar principle for 
judging the fairness of a revenue system — paymraits in proportion to 
benefits received. 

TAXATION IN PROPORTION TO ABHOTT TO PAT 

While benefits in accordance with payments is one possible definition 
of equity, a criterion that seems far more in keepmg with modern 
democratic ethics is taxation proportional to one’s--^r a school dis- 
trict’s — ability to pay. This criterion of equity underlies the graduated 
income tax, for example, and would be approximated by systems of 
State or Federal aid for education which used a sophisticated measure 
of community wealth as the criterion for school aid allocations. Pat- 
ently, for many school systems the amount f taxable prperty per 
pupil is an inadequate measure of their ability to pay. Income may be 
more realistic, or a combination of the two. In addition, a measure that 
takes account of the greater demands of a wider variety of public 

•John B. Coons, William H. Olnhe III, and Stephen d: Sogarman^ PHuote 
Wealth, and PubUo .Bditoatiotk Cambridge : The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University, IWO. 
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services necessary in urban ureas should also be used, Meakiring effort 
by the total tax rate — muiiicipal aiid educational tax rates— is one way 
of doing that. , . 

In establishing a definition for equality of educational opportunity, 
the way in which costs of education are; distributed is an important 
component to be considered. Our preference in developing siich a defi- 
nition is for a sj^stem wdiich distributes the costs; of education in propor- 
tion to a realistic measure, of a community’s or the individual’s ability 
to pay. For educational finance, the adoption of this goal would, call 
for new approaches to equalization in most States of uie Nation. 

^ In short, in both the distribution|Pf seiwices and in the' methods for 
supporting these services a number of definitions of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity ai-e available. "Vlliile Aye have expressed our, prefer- 
ences among these competing criteria, what is pyobapjy mo^ important 
for this committee to note is; : .That regardless, of which of the^ tests 
of equity one wishes to apply, the, current system of financing public 
education in the United States Tails to qualify^. /n shoriyi/iere is. 
recognized test of eqitgl e^ifoatwml opportunity: nohich . our current 
system of education -finance is able to meet. In the next section of our 
testimony, we present examples, of: the evidence from 'which we draw 
that conclusion. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PROBLEM: INEQUITIES IN SCHOOL 
: FINANCE ■ ' 



The Magnttude of Edtjcation’al Kevenues and Expenditures 

The magnitude of the American public educational enterprise is 
breathtaking. Designed to educate all chUdren through age 16^ and 
most -well beyond that point, public schools enrolled 47,238,087 students 
in 1989-70 and spent $39.5 billion. Almost 50 miUion Americans were 
thus involved on a full-time basis in public education— more persons 
than are found in any other segment of .^erican life. 

Total expenditures for public education in America have ^isep dra- 
matically in the past half century and particularly durmg the decade 
of the 1960’s. Between 1960 and 1970 total expenditures increased by 
153 percent from $15.6 billion to $39.5 billion. During the same period 
enroUment increased from 36.1 million to 47.2 miUion, or ]ust 30 

^^E^xpenditures for public education, have risen more rapicBy than 
general indexes of the Nation’s wealth. Public ^hool spending ab- 
sorbed 2.3 percentdf the gross national product (GNP> m 1949 ; bu^ 
by 1967 schools speiit 4 percent of GrNP. During those 18 years (jNlr 
increased at an average annual rate of 6.4 percent while school expendi- 
tures rose at an annual rate of 9,8 percent. • • , ■ 

These figures, of course; include only the direct costs of public 
elementary and secondaiy education. While they will not enter our 
analysis, other nonpublic and indirect costs add significantly to educa- 
tional expenditures broadly understood. Nonpubhc schools enroll bet- 
ter than 10 percent of the Nation’s schoolchildren; on-the-job training 
pro“Tams in industry, government, and the Army educate millions 
more. Perhaps the largest single indirect cost of public education--a 
cost frequently ignored by writers in the school finance field— is the 
'earnings forgone by students who attend school rather than obtain 
employment. Forgone earnings of students, aged 16-and-above, were 
estunated at between $20 and $30 billion in 1967, assuming that approxi- 
mately 75 percent of them could have been employed if they so desired. 

Despite these massive, expenditures, however, we face a fiscal crisis 
in education. Increases in class size, elimination of experimental pro- 
grams, and early closings are but the most dramatic mamf cstations of 
what happens when educational revenues do not keep up with costs. 
Yet despite the serious plight of many school systems, the greatest 
financial crisis is not the overall inadequacy of public spending for 
■ : ’A ^ (7) ; v 
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educati^'n. Tlie real crisis is a crisis in equity, not adequacy, for if sub- 
stantially more funds were suddenl 3 ’- forthcoming tomorrow, imder 
present patterns of allocation inequality of educational opportunity 
would be as gi’eat then as it is today. 

Variation's School,- Spending 



Variations in expenditures across the Nation are spectacular. A care- 
ful study some years ago foimd variations of classroom Expenditures 
for the entire countiy of uearjy, Ato-riafter the obviously unrepre- 
sentative districts had been eliminated. 



Table I. — Cwrent expenditures per classroom in 1960 



Selected items 

Classroom expenditure, level : : . , . Anwunt 

i ,, High $25, 237 

' At the 98th percentile—— : 13, 177 

At the 90th ^rcenttle-l^J--— — l— 4— _J_1 11, 0^ 

vAt the 75th percentile--— L_-- -,4— — .,1 9, 697 

. Median for United States—— : ; ^ .7, 528 

At the 25th percentile—* ! ^ 5’ 708 

At the 10th percentile — — — — — 4_-„ 4[s65 

At the 2d percentile-— — — — 3,’ 410 

’’ Low - — . — — — — — — — 1,495 



Source: Profits in School Support, U.S. Government Printing Ofl3ce, p. 4 
Forrest W. Harrison and Eugene P. McLoone. . ..i ; 

' Within individual States: high spending districts oiitspent their 
low spending neighbors by better tlian two . to one. . A quick check of 
current data on high and low expenditure pupil di^ricts collected 
for 1969-70 showed evfen higher ratios ; but, the two ^iidife are non- 
comparable in their techniques and do not necessarily suggest a trend 
toward greater disparities. (See Table Ili) ' 

Table ll»—Intrdstate dispanties in 'per pupil expeiidituves 1969-70 



. ^ High/low 

High . Low index 



Alabaiha - 

Alaska Reyenue/pupils 

Arizona- - 

Arkansas- 

Galifoimia- J_ - - - _ -4. — . 
Colorado-------- — _ 

Gonnecticut- 

Delaware- - - - — _ - _ . 

District* of Columbial -. 
Florida— - - - - - - 4 - - 1 - - , 

Geor^a 1 .1 - - - j i j- _ . 

Hawaii!- - 1 

Idahp---^-- -r-^* 

Illinois 1 - - - - - ^ - 4 - - - - . 

Indiana-*- 44 

lo wa-u LlJ 4 L'- _ U - '4 : 

Kansas 4 

Kentucky 



---4 $58L 

— -1- : . 1,810 ^ 

- — _ . . 2, 223 

664 

2,414 

; 2, 801 

----^ 1, 311 

^--1- : 1,081 

4-4-j^ '^'"*^1^036''^ 

44-.4.:-- M 736 




h 763, 

2, 295 
> ‘ 965 ' 



Xj »XU|j 

1, 831 
885 



■•■$344 

- 480 . 

,436 

343 

• 569 ’ 

444 ■ ^ 

; 499 
; ’ ^633 

■‘^'593^‘‘- 

365 

'‘r'4747‘^.‘ 

^ "391 ' 

i;- /447 ■ •!; { 

' ‘ 592 ;;- ' 

454 

358 



^ 1.7 

3.8 
5 . 1 

1.9 

4.2 

6.3 

2.6 

: ,; 1 . 7 

7 i ’7 

2.0 

".r3.'7 

5.9 

2 . 1 

s2. 0 

4.0 
2. 5 
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■ Table 13 .— disparities in per pupU expenditures 

1969-70 — Continued i ’ 



, V .. .y-, ^ 



High 


Low 


' ’ 

High/lbw 

index 


892 


499 


1. 8 




■ 229 ' 


’ ‘ 6.8 


1, 037 


635 


1. 6 


1, 281 


515 


2. 5 


1, 364 


491 


• ’* 2.8 


903 


370 


' ■- 2. 4 


825 


283' =‘:- 


3. 0 


1, 699 


213 ’ 


• ‘ * &U 


1, 716 


539 


3. 2 


1, 175 


623 ■ 


1. 9 


1, 679 


746 


.,..2^ 0 


1, 191 - 


311 


’ 3. 8 


1,485 


400 


3.7 


1, 183 


■ ’477' 


2. 5 


1, 889 


669 


2. 8 


733 


467 ' 


’ 1. 4 


1, 623 


. 686 


2. 3 


1,685 


413 


• 4. 0 


2, 566 


342 : 


* ■ 7.5 


1, 432 


399 ' 


3.5 


1, 401 


..484 


2. 9 


1, 206, 


531 


i 2. d 


, 610 


. 397 . 


■ ; .. .L-5 


1, 741 


; " 350 ' 


5 ; 0 


' 700 


315 : 


2 . .4 


5, 334' 


' 264 


20. 2 


1, 515 


533 


2. 3 


.1, 517 


,357 , 


4. 2 


1„126 


'■.•■•’'441 ■ 


* '2. 6 


3,'4Q6 ; 


■'AI:'!434 


''7.*8 


722,;': 


T, •;::602A - 


• :: : l.?4 


' 1,432,, ; 


344 


4. 2 


14, 554 


. 618 


23.6 



tbuisiaha-- - — - - ^ - V- - “ “ 

Ma’iel'r r 1 - — 

Maryland--- 

Massachuse t ts 

^^chigan j- 

Minnesota : 

Mi^issippi U — — 

Missouri 

Montana average of groups 

Nebraska average of groups — 

Nevada y 

New Hampshire-^:, 

New Jersey 1968-69 — 

Mew Mexico 

New .York J- 

North Carolina--- 

North Dakota, county averages. 

Oliio 

Oklahoma A- 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island--- 

South Carolina - > - - - - -i- - t - -- - 

South Dak p t a— . — 

Tennes^e---— — — ------ 

Texas '. 1 . - 1 A — ^ . J . J . . -A J — - - 

Utah 

Vermont--: — ' 
Virginia- - - - — - - - - - - - - ^ t - - - - - 7 ~ - 7 “~ 
Washington--- A- - - - A - - i -A : IL . l A-- 

West Virginia- * 
Wisconsin — --u-i.U-— --.iJ------ 

Wyoming- — ^ 



a ^:;;/N pTES 

:P()r New Jersey data are for fiscal year 1969 since fiscal year 1970 data were 
hot yet available. • A ^ 'jc? ; i 

,, Eor Alaska.data represent; revenue per pupil. , , , : . .. 

;‘F6r-Mbntaria and Nebras date-are lugh and low .of average, districts 
CTouped'by size)' -‘A’ ‘ ^ 

^jFor North Dakota data are [averages of expenditures of all districts within^a 

cdunty.- >3 (.> - r/. 

Data are not fully comparable between States sincp thoy^are.bMed entirely on 
what'data the individual State included in their, expenditures-jper-pupil analysis! 

-i Sourcoi.State'.Rep^orts andjY^^^ 

i-i h' -;ii odvA 






111.6X0613,1 

Tile folk 



' TVvj 
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central cities with surrounding liigh prestige suburbs. ? (See Table 
III) 



Table III . — Coinparison of pupU/ teacher ratio in selected central 

cities and suburbs^ 1967 ^ 



City and suburb 



Pupil/teaoher Per pupil 

ratio expenditures 



- Los Angeles 

Beverly Hills 

San Francisco 

t; Palo Alto 

Chicago 

. Evanston - 

Detroit 

Grosse Pointe 

\ St. Louis 

Universitv City. . 

Now York City 

Great Neck_. 

, Cleveland 

i Cleveland Heights 

Philadelphia-^ 

Lower Merion 



27 


; $601 


17 


1, 192 
693 


26 


21 


'984 


28 


571 


18 


757 


31 ' 


530 


22 


713 


30 : 


, 525 


22 ' 


747 


20 


854 


16 


1,391 


28 


559 


22 


703 


27 


617 


20 


733 



] * Taken from: The Urban Education Task Force Report (Wilson C., Riles, 
chairman), New York, N.Y.: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1970. . -i ; ^ . 

Source: Gerald Kahn and Warren A. Hughes, Statistics of Local PulHic School 
Systems, 1967, National Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Education. 

Note that in every case/city students had less money silent on their 
education and higher pupU/teacher ratios to contend with, than did 
their high-income counterparts in the favored schools of suburbia. In 
a recent study of five large industrialized States, it was foimd that in 
four of the five States, central cities averaged nearly $100 le^ per 
pupil in total expenditures than did the suburban dirtricts.* 

The real inequity, however, lies not in the fact that cities often spend 
Iks per pupil than their suburbs for education. Even if urban expen- 
ditures were the .equal of suburban expenditures: or exceeded them 
slightly, as is the case in some sections of the Nationj the' denial of 
equal educational opportunity would pe^i^: For the cost Of _prpViduig 
^ucatiohal services in large central cities is far more than it is in the 
suburban ’ ring; As a result, when cities spend the . same or slightly 
more than their neighbors^ they, are getting far less in proportion to 
thei^^edi^bational^ fieed- The ^reasons ^are the^ : ’ Firet', the cost of things 
Mhdols mii^ purcha^ are higher in large, cities ; a^ 
have far higher proportiohs 'of MucatiohaUy disadvaritaM 
who need niore.,(»ncent;;ated,£md e^Kpeiwive p^^^^ if they are to 

c . Joel S; B§rke, Stephen' E. BaUe^, Alan^K.;Ctunpbell, ,Sei^our Sac^s; Federal 
Aid io PitMio .Eduwtion:,l^Ii6'^ .U.S. jSehate' Select ■Committee on Eqnal 

Edncatibiial 'Oppbrttmity itommlttee' print/ 'GoVerhineh Office,: ''April 

J.;; il'!,’; '.('•iini-.i; i i'. i ; .■•.: : 
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achieve at average grade leveils. If equal opportunity in education im- 
plies that resources should ^ allocated in proportion to educational 
need, the cities with their higher proportions of the poor, the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, tne foreign bom, and the victims of 
racial discriminatipn lag far hehind their rightful level of educational 
services. 

Data on U representative-sample of New York State school districts 
makes these pomts rather starkly. Grouped by property wealth cate- 
gories, city school districts and non city districts are contrasted in re- 
gard to their education tax rates ; their tax rates for aU municipal func- 
tions ; their State aid for education ; their total expenditures per pupil; 
and lastly, by two measures of educational neecl— the: percentage of 
the school district’s pupils scoring two grade levels or. more below 
the norm, and the percentage of pupils from families receiying wel- 
fare payments under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
program.' 
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The results are clear. Cities have somewhat lower education tax 
rates, but consistently higher tax rates for all functions. Their State 
aid is slightly lesjs than it is for comparable noncity areas, and their 
expenditures for education lag even more. ^Vliat is more signincan , 
however, is that these somewhat lower expenditures must serve a stu- 
dent population which the last two columns demonstrate coiisiste of 
twice to three times the proportion that noncity areas have of students 
who are educationally disadvantaged by either an adiieyeinent third 
grade reading ability — or an income — ^AFDC qualification ineasure. 

Direct Correlatioxs Betweex Comjiunity Wealth axd 
School Spending 

Inequities do not arise simply because of contrasts between the fiscal 
and educational characteristics of city, suburban, and rural jurisdic- 
tions. Even within suburban portions of metropolitan areas there is 
a clear pattern of higher quality education in districts with liiglier 
economic status, and their is considerable variation in the economic 
standing of suburban school districts. For example, correlations be- 
tween rank in property valuation and rank in per pupil revenues is 
virtually perfect in Table V despite the existence of State aid systems 
whicharenominally equalizing. (See Table V.) , . 

Table VI ranks the same school districts from Table V on the basis 
of their median family income. Again we find a general pattern of 
higher school revenues the further up in the income scale of communi- 
ties one goes, although the relationship is somewhat less clear than it is 
in Table V. Yet in each of the five metropolitan areas the highest in- 
come school districts spend more per pupil for education than did the 
lowest. In short, “them as has, gits” when it comes to the distribution 
of school resources in the five metropolitan areas of Boston, Eos An- 
geles, New York, Houston, and Detroit. 

These patterns and examples . are not isolated instances. Ihev are 
duplicated in countless studies and through the official reports of vir- 
tually every State in the land. Quite simply, they are typical examples 
of the fiscal roots of inequality in educational opportunity that charac- 
terize the distribution of the benefits and burdens of American public 
education. 
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Disparities Within- School Districts 

The immediate impact of educational finance occurs, however, in 
individual schools. Yet commenting upon the patterns of disparity 
in the allocation of resources within school districts to individual 
schools is at present a hazardous activity in all but a few school sys- 
tems of the country. Adequate school-by-school data are frequentlj^ 
unavailable and often unreliable. 

However, some things can be said about expenditure patterns by 
schools. First, patterns of discrimination which assigned lower re- 
sources to students who were black or of lower socioeconomic and 
minority racial status were probably both common and systematic 
tlirough the 1950’s and early 1960’s. Studies of Detroit, New York, 
and Atlanta found fairly clear discriminatory patterns. Since the 
mid-1960’s, however, scattered evidence suggests that at least in ex- 
penditures, intradistrict discriminatory patterns are weakening or 
yielding to very mildly compensatory ones. But the source of the 
diange appears to be predominantly the effect of Title I of ESFA 
and State funds earmarked for the disadvantaged. Studies of Chir 
cngo, Kochester, Syracuse, and a decentralized district in New York 
Citv reveal this phenomenon. In the New York State study, schools 
witn the highest proportions of low achieving pupils received less 
funds from local and general State aid money than did the most ad- 
vantaged schools; but, in those three. cities, schools with low achieving 
pupils had 15 percent, o percent and 0.15 percent more to spend when 
Title I and State “urban aid” were added. 

Yet even these studies showed that teachers who were less ex- 
perienced and new to the district were concentrated in the schools with 
the highest proportions of educationally disadvantaged. Patterns of 
rigid discrimination in funding may be breaking down as measured 
by expenditures and by some school service measures. But what actual 
compensatory spending and stafiing has occurred appears to be of 
very mild dimensions indeed. 

The Rural School Finance Problem 

If there is a distinctive urban problem that is apparent in contrast 
with suburban areas, there is also a distinctly rural school finance 
problem. In the latter case resource inadequacy for education is not 
primarily the result of competing demands for governmental services 
as it is in more urbanized areas. Rather the problem is frequently the 
virtual alisence of taxable property, and variations that come from 
the location of particularljr valuable realty— say resort facilities — is 
all the more apparent. While rural areas nave not suffered from the 
discrimination in the distribution of State aid that cities have, their 
high educational need is quite parallel to the urban situation. The 
following table shows several of the dimensions of the problem of 
riirnl areas, and Table VII casts additional light on the problem. 
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Table VII . — Capacity and need in central cities, outside central cities, 

and rural areas in 1969 



Fiscal capacity: * Median family 

income 

Need: ^ 

Households below the pov- 
erty level 1969: 

Number (in thousands)-.- 

Percent 

Families below the poverty 
line 1969: 

Number (in thousands) — 

Percent 

Persons below the poverty 
line 1969: 

Number (in thousands)-- 

Percent ----- 

Median school years completed 

1969._ - 

Percent teachers with B.A.^ 1968. - 
Percent teachers with M.A.* 1968— 



Central 

cities 


Outside 

central 

cities 


Outside 

metro- 

politan 

areas 


Total 


$9, 157 


$11, 003 


$7, 982 


$9, 433 


2, 865 


1, 670 


4, 124 


8, 659 


14. 5 


7. 8 


19. 0 


13.8 


1, 484 


931 


2, 533 


4, 948 


10. 1 


5. 0 


14. 0 


9.7 


7, 645 


4,492 


11, 894 


24, 031 


13. 3 


6. 2 


17. 1 


12.1 


12. 6 


12. 7 


12. 4 


12.6 


96. 8 


95.9 


91. 4 


------ 


28. 6 


24.5 


18. 7 






> Data compiled from: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Special Studies, Social and Economic Characteristics of Metropolitan and Non- 
Metropolitan Population p. 23 No. 37 Washington, 1970^. 

2 HEW, OE, m^ES, Statistics of Rural Public School Systems: Personnel, 1968 

p. 10. 
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Chapter IV 






INEQUITikS IN educational FINANGE: 
.— ■■THE'CAUSES' 



In the absence of e^licit constitutionial assignment of educational’ 
responsibility to the Federal Government, plenary power over edu- 
cation' ri^ts, with 'State governments.' In virtually every State, ' the' 
legislature is required by the State’s constitution to establish and 
maintain some 'j^d of ^^s^ of public education. States have tra- 
ditionally 'delegated ' much of their inherent ' ccritrbl over ‘ education' 
to local schdol district, 90 percent of which are independent 'of; local 
goverhmeht but dependent upon the State legislaturei -for their' pCwers. 
Thus has emerged the system of mixed, or shared, power that chatac-' 
terizes StatedoCal relatiohships in public education-. ' ’ . • • i ■ ' 

; Thb' tradition of delegatihg’ State’ powers to local sChoo districts 
has ’ the' niost ' jprofound implications 'for ' school finance; ' ’As ' wC have 
pire^ously * 'mentioned, States, usuailly ' allow ' local school ■ districts’ 
access ' to 'tertain ' taxable 'resources— typically teal . property 
froih’ which 'tehcot districts are :expectea to obtain a Considerable ppr-i' 
tion of their revenues. These lo’cal' revenues are supplemented with 
fundSf derived from State taxes., In 1970-71 .States provided :41 per- 
cent of the fmids used if or public education, while local, school district 
revenues— mainly frpra the property tax— provided , 51 percent., .These 
proportions have : remained remarkably , stable, over , time. F.cderal 
revenues the: same ’ yean 'accounted/ -for only; 7, percent. >ofj , school 
revenues'. \ }i-i : i .,;r 

In -.the •; early 1 1930’s there : were approximately 13, 6,000,' local , school 
districts' in lAmerica,/ iurchiding ..thousands. ,of .one-krooni, • pne-tenpher 
districts'.MThe mumberl of districts steadily declined during the;1940’s, 
1950’sj:)and the!l96Q’s;;until in 1969r70 there !were,pidy 18, ^P4,?l The 
delegateon.,of'itaxingi. powers .to: mivast: and changing, array. ,qt, local 
districts-^has:resulted in: two cardinal.tects Local iSchopli districts are 
grossly unequal in tlieir local ifiscal.resourcesper pupil, and, , thcilevel 
of fiscal resources is:, unrelatedMto: the’ types: of .educatipnal .programs 
rieededi by. the /pupils , of, ’a’, district.’ This arbitrary, grant of .unejqual 
taxing, power to Ipcal.school districts not only distinguishes American 
schools , ,f rdm/ithose/ in, most) other . Nations hut is ,the;,mps)t: , pepyasiye 
single, detetminant: pLthe/ quality, andfleyfel of edticatipnal ^eryices in 
local-schools.';' ('ill ) .f !V. /i n'i! ii.vi .fitii'f 



'•/.! 1 •-.rn'i'r .u'imii 



•In only, t'li,608isehoolt districts were:,‘/depend4nt!’6n^l6cnl ftdV'Ti)t 9 r.!county 

governments, Pepeh^ent idj[stticts ,nre mo^tffj^eqftently mpndrln ;largp,,dt|^ and 
througfabnt' New England r and- I’d the^ Stated of Maryland, North Carolina and 
Virginia. y.E.A. Research Bulletin, ■V01. -48, No. 2, May 1970. National Education 
Association, tVashlngton, D.C., p. 88. 
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State governments thus liaA'e complete authority over arrangements 
for financing public schools. States exercise this authority by a va- 
riety of legislative actions — specifying the conditions under which 
localities may levy taxes for schools— my appropriating State funds 
and determining how they §hall be, distributed among local districts; 
and by determining rules regarding school expenditures. 

Since the .1920’s the principle of equalization has been a, central 
thrust oi Stdte aid to local school district^, Equalizaition usually refers 
to equalization of the tax burden,f6f edii ntion or equalization of the 
provision of educational services. If the universal State practice of 
delegating to school districts the power to tax implies a priblic policy 
that . a better quality and; quantity; of public seryices, should be pro- 
vided to the rich than to , the poor, then the presiiraed intent, of , St^ 
‘.‘equalization” programs is to nullify the fiscal and.ed.uca;tional impact 
of the. delegation of the; property tax to local districts. Actually,: as, 




tpica.Ur.the ,arrarigement!;a:‘fsystem” :^ financing schools in .any but. 
the loosest sense. : -c' 

The effect of a State decision ; to. use Iqcally levied property taxes as. 
the base for school support Wfis explained m the /Serramj decision of 
August 30, 1971. in fhe majority opinion, the court carefully explained, 
that i Clalif Praia’s f‘;funding scheme, in /idipusly discriminates, against 
the.poor because it makes the quality of a child’s education, a function 
of .the >yealth of his parents . and neighbors,”; ,The argument is so lucid 
and persuasive that we.qiiote from it at length;; . ■ . 

By far the major source of school’ revemie is the local real : 
f ' vprbperty tax. Pursuant to article IX; 'section 6 of the Cali- 
' fbrnia Constitution; the legislature has authorized the gov- 
‘ • erning body of each couhty;; and city and coiinty; to levy 
■' • taxes on the real property i within a school district at a rate 
necessary to meet the district’s annual education budget. The' 
amount of revenue ■\vhich a 'district can raise in this manner 
. thus depends largely on its tax base— i.e., the assessed yalua- 
' tibn of real property within its borders. Tax bases vary widely; ' 

' ’ throughout the State; iii 1969-70, for example, the assessed ' 

’ valuation'per unit of average daily attendance of elementary 
; school cliildmn^ ranged from a' low of $103 to a peak of ' 

' ■''$952,l6^a ratio of nearly T to 10,000. ^ ^ 

other' fa;ctor'determining local school revenue is the i ■■ 

' ' irate of taxation ■within the' district.^ Although the Ltegisla- ’ ' ' 

■ . tuf e has placed ceiliags on permissible district tax rates, these i • ' 
' : ' statutory maxima may be surpassed iii a . ‘‘tax override’’ elec- • 

*'■ tibri ilf a'majority of the district’s voters approve a higher'; ■'!- 
rate. Nearly all districts have voted to override the statutory; 
limits. Thus the locally raised funds which constitute thelarg- ^ 

•; ’ ' i 'est portion pf school ireyen primarily a function of ther.i ‘ 

! ; Yftlue' of the' realty district, coupled ' 
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■vyith the willingness of the district’s residents to tax them- 
selves for education. ; , > , 

Most of the remaining school revenue; comes f rom the State 
School F und pursuant to the “foundation programj” through, 
which the State undertakes to supplement local taxes in order 
to provide a “minimum!’ aihoimt of gimranteed, support to all 
districts . . .” With certain minor exceptions, the foundation; 
program ensures that each school district will receive an-, 
nually, from State or local funds, $355 for each elementary, 
school pupil , and i^88 for each high school student. 

The State contribution is supplied in two principal forms. 
“Basic State aid” consists of a flat grant to each district of, 
$125 per pupil per year, regardless of the relative wealth, of 
the district. ‘‘Equalization aid” is, distributed in inverse pro- 
portion to the wealth of the .di^rict. 

To compute tlie amount of equalization aid to which a dis- 
trict is entitled, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion first, determines how , much local propei'ty tax revenue, 
Ayould be generated if the district were to levy a hypothetical 
tax at a- rate of $1 on each $100 of assessed, vahiab ele-, 
mentary school districts aiid $.80 per' $100 in high school dis- 
tricts. To that figure, he , adds the ,$125 per pupil basic aid 
grant. If the sum of those two aniounts is le^ than the founda- 
tion program minimum for that district, the State contributes 
the difference. Thus, equahzation. funds guarantee to the, 
poorer districts a basic minimum revenue, while, wealthier,' 
di^rietk fire ineligible for %ch assistance. 

, An additional State program of “supplemental aid” is ayafi- 
able to Subsidize particularly poor school districts which are 
willing to make an extra local tax effort. An elementary dis-, 
trict with an a^^ed valuation of $12,900 or less per pupil 
may obtain up to ’$125 more for each'child if it sets its local 
tax rate above a certain statutory level. A high school district 
whose assessed valuation does hot exceed $24,500 per pupil is 
eligible for a supipleiihent of up to $72 per child if its local tax 
is sufliciehtly high. 

Although equalization aid and supplemental aid temper ' 
the disparities which result from the vast variations in real , 
property assested valuation, wide differentials remain in the ' 
revenue available to individual districts and, consequently, in 
the level of educational expenditures.* For example, ; in Los ■ 
Angeles County, where plaintiff children attend school, the 
Baldwin Park Unified School District expiehded only $577.49 
to educate each of its pupils in 1968-69 ; during the same year 
• the Pasadena Unified School District spent $840.19 on eve^ 
student; and the Beverly Hills Unified School District paid 
. .out $1,231.72 per child. , , , ,, 



♦Statistics complkd ’ by the legislative analyst show the following range of 
assessed valuations per pupil for the 1969r70,sohool year; _ 
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■ Similar spending disparities have been noted throughout 
the counti’y, particularly when suburban communities and 
urban ghettos are compared; (See, e.g., Keport of the Na- 
tional Advisoiy Commission on Civil Disorders (Bantam 
ed. 1968) pp. 434r-436 ; U.S: Conimission bn Civil Rights, 
Racial Isolation in the Public ' Schools (1967). _pp. 25-31 ; 
Conant, Slums and Suburbs (1961) ppi. 2-3: Le-^ ^’Ae Uni- 
versity^ The Professions^ atxd the Law .{1%^) 56 Cal. L. Rev. 
251.258-259.) 

The source of these disparities is unmistakable : in Bald- 
win Park the assessed valuation per child totaled only $3,706 ; 
in Pasadena; assessed valuation was $13,706; while'in Bev- 
erly Hills, the. corf esponding fi^re was $50,885— a ratio of 
1 to 4 to 13: Thus,' the State grants are inadequa,te to offset 
the inequalities, inherent . in a financing system based on 
widely varyirig.local tax bases.' , 

' Fuftheiinore^ basic aid, which cbn^itutes about half of 
the State educational funds, actually widens the gap between 
rich and poor. districts, Such a-id is distributed on a uniform 
per pupil basis to all distiicts, irrespM^^ a. 
wealth. Beverly Hills,’ as v^ell as Baldwin Park, fecbives $125, 
f rbm_ the State for each of its students. . , ■ 

For Baldwin Park the basic' grant is e^eritially niea^^ 
le^. Under the foundation pf ogram the S,tatb must niake up 
the difference betAveen $355 pef eleniehtary child and $47.91,' 
the amount of revenqe per diild which Baldwin Park could 
raise by levying a t^ per 100, of assessed 

-^though under pi;esent lawv difference;, is pbmposed 

partly of basic aid and partly of equafizatioh , aid, 
basic aid grant did not exist, the district Wbuld still . receive 
tbe same ainount of State aid— -all in .equalizing, funds. . 



(CJontinuatlon of fwtnote from pfeviq^ p^e.) 


Elementary ^ 


High school 


Low-uu 

Median..--— 

High— •- ------- - 1;- - - 


------ 


9, 6.00V.,': 
' ‘952j;i56 


959 

. V 41,300 
, 349, 093 

' / ’ f •' i j 


(Legislative Analyst, Part V, «wpr(i,ip. 7*)/ j ; 
Per pupil expendituies^d^^^^ also varied 


f ' 1 ’ i ' 1 ■ . V ‘ f •» ; 

1 widely: \ / 


. . 1 ^ j , y 

, . i ■; r 1 M 


'/■f. .’1 U\i 

^ : . . /...7. r t - ! ' *:> 


1 1-- : • r; r -u , 

V Elemeiitary 

; .,^T : T r , 


lHigh:SOhpoV,; . 

. . • r . : » ! 


: '] 

r , * 1 Unified 


Low 

Median 

I'll:'.*/ 


$407 • 
672 

' 1 5 % i' * } ' ( f J ^ ( 

■fop iVC T' 


V'f;' 1 -'<‘$722 
898 

f-li' V 'b.',767r,„, 

Por-M V.'N; * % i^|.? 


'■'V r;-' ';i:$612 
_...766 



(Id. at p. 8) 
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^ For. .Bey.erjy lipweyer, ,the .$125 fla,t grant has real 

, lihancial sigiMcanc^ '$1' per $l0O *there ' ' . ’ 

, , ,would procuice. $8!t0 j .*er W enientav^^ student^, Bpyerly Hill^ is ” ’ 
.. j ' far' tw rich to,q^ualify |for ej^ualizihg aid/ N^yerth^l^ it'jStill _ ■ ’ 

, , . . ;i‘Meives.:$i25 per : cli^d from'- the -ptate,’ thus ‘enlargin th'e '* ’ / 
ecdhomihchasmhefw^hit arid'Bai^win’ParhV'^^ V ’ I 



JThe Urban Fiscal 



Its Catjses 



The ' most hbvidus ‘problem of; urban' education is =that -city 
schools do riot' ha’ve' eridugh'^moneyi The'a'ggregatedevel of resumes 
burrefttlybciirig allocated, to urbari I education by Ideal; State;?ahd na- 
tional 'goyerrirrierits is iriadfeiquate' when 'ebriipared to irequireinents for 
experiave'edubatibria^ services/ But this'seeiriingly simple problem df 
ariTriadequate level p'f .re^ turris '6ut,' ori closer fexaminatibuj to be 
a combiriatidn of hu'irierous dverlappirtg and' some tiiries fcpntradictoiiy 
factors 'deeply linbedded '^ih' the intricate hritergovernniental' relations 
dT'purlFeaeral systeiri'.' -For'' instanceV'some''probleriis hre : primarily 
Idcal iii' charapter; such as ‘ nirinicipal overburden,' shrinking assessmerit 
ratios; or ’decaying property tax 'base;; matters* we shall. discuss later 
iriithis'chaptef.* -:n 'io yir/. •laKnc - ‘„h .■r.i-ij 

‘ ■ But' when ^ch'fisca;! ' circumstances *are;coinbined with* the! steady 
flow- of; 'educated! people but 'of ' cities-^ trend that* has now* bee'ri 
obseiwed ^ for 'five' decades-^^and* their ‘ replacement * in the city by less 
well-educated perspris irequiring extensive public 'Services siicn as edur 
cation; city schools find themselves 'm a dbuble* bind 'so serious thhtthe 
problems ’exceed the' problem-sol virig 'capacity ;of ; loCal structures: and 
resources.'-:‘.i*''i*yi': 'na i: *;-■ .L'.i'iii* ■'iM'-.d; 

; UnfortunaMy; these probleihs arenm'bre oiften compourided than 
alleviated by iState 'act ion. Uity ; schools Jare often 'hamstrung by : Stute 
limitations; on their taxing power, sand'by'State aid f ormSas which 
favor rural ; and suburban * districts.* 'State school i aid -formulas do not 
take into account' the fact that the icentfal city tax base must: be used 
in a much heavier proportion for noneducationialipurposesTr^-fOr, ex- 
ample, police, fire, streets — than is true iii suburbia. The result is that 
State aid per pupil is frequently higher to' suburban districts than it 
is to city districts. 

' ' 'The ■ fi^al problenris of ui/bari schoolst are further aggravated be- 
cau'te'urbari'teh^ls'feehiriore keenly thari'suburban and rural 
the effects of ' thtee riiajor.tets of .CpriSraintS.b^^ schpbl board* decisions 





trati'Ve'tegulatibhs'a ebrirt' decisions bri, rights Of prop- 

erty 'ihd ’ rights o'f ‘ beo0e State cohstitutioh'dr ‘find' .iegiSldtive' man!- 
dates; and, municipal policing power all take pteCeierice' over sch'bbl 
board authority and thus restrict local discretionary authority for 
budgetihg. Statutory restrictions frbrri the; State level are especiallv 
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sevek' for ' citCsclioot '’districts 

'’s*rnd™^ndpSta^ 

TiParlv so visible, is the tendency m big-city school systems tor tneir 

urnMiifors^^ 

criteria for judging all icandidat^ ifo^^ V 

thirds ^of I theivanatipn)lin,.expenditutM,,pe^^^^ ^ S? nf 

'Nation’s largfcfc^districta iwas, accoUn,t^d ii, ' 

feiiSSaSSL^ili 

expendit^e. 1 ne to .^.^te 'internally inflejdble ipatterns: for jallo- 

SlSi3S#fe“SJrsass 

Ji jiiidi fcivixiatb (uuli/;dr.ii/EOT-BRpA:^te^^^^ 5^ 



ford University School of Education, 1960. 
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* ] y — Stai6 wad locidygoveii^^ iwx'revenue iii ^ ‘ 

'^iu( M -'iv- -•'^dected’yeatBy^ '/r- -v- .ji i<*;i 



1j 'Ui 

: f 'i :n r / 1 i ; t i'i 

1 » i vl ‘ !‘ '■ { -. } [ j ' } 1 ‘f-f i ) ' t ; ! ; : i 


> 1 > . 11 ■ ; ' i : 1 

i •' 1 ■ ; 1 j! 'I' fCri ; 1 1 
i i i 1 1 ■ ; ;; 
■j ’t h:! > ^ 

\i t " \ / . . , { ; 

i; : Amount ^ ; 
, J j(mUlions);.> 


; j r ; 1 - * : • ■ 

; 'jJ; m’ 1 . . : 

111 ' ^ : 1 f 1 t i . - ■ o 

,,Pcr capita . 


....Percentage 

'*•' '.'TotalJ '--V 
■' .V i : State-; 
jjlocal tax ; , 

. revenue 


•s 10 

1 1 f'.l'I ! i 

' J .'0 Gros5 
0 / national 
product 


Year: ./‘M-I*/; 


; i:[ JO ; ; i 

i',.‘ 1.* j; M.u< i 


F } i F . . ' : ' 1 , K • ! /■ 

!'■ ■’■; (,r:. . ,• 


J ;o * *1. u; /. i: - ./ 


') h I'l ! ; 


/ -f 


• ■ ; ' h i ! ( • $706 ( i 


h^-. i$8.-92 . 




'u'h- ■■ ^'3. 2 





... 4,730 . 


. , , „39. 74' 


r / 77. 7/ . ' 


4 9 


‘ :-'vi940:L'::J.L-‘.l..^ j 


. 4; 430*^^ 


'33. 53 '' 


'■ '56., 7' ■' i 






^ P‘7-^349'^* 




■ ■.ii.i. .46;2'>!.- 


vl? ^•..'.2/6 


’ ' 1956 ^-1 i L'V 


mi; 7^9 r 


'■.;i .;i70.:247'.- 


J 44!6',..- i 


Ic-io^ .2;'8 


f '■ ( -1 91^6 -V j i-jf - -i j j 


20,i089,.jJ 


> ||( J,Q6< 51) ;) 


45.4;. 




• :• ■ ‘f ■■ , 




; 1 


i : .. .. .... . rf 


■- 













r ^ v.4^fVj^;/Mfu,ffu“xijiistru pracucaucy oi 

Eppeitytax^^N autjipritatiye\ti*eatm the ptopertV tax* 
begihkM^^^ th^-words: ^ '" ■* ^ S' ! x,:;: - 

'^ ' “j'-' ■■ ",•■' ■ 'i.‘ <<' '.iii fvi ni v:!i K'l.l )ii f; '.II ,^i; ; i.'ioii'v-; ! !; :{ii ;iifl’>i • 

: I ; ! i - ^The fAraericahr pro^rty tax iiibbunds ill- anomalies.r.DuFingi ; ., i 
ti. the past century/inoimajof-i fiscal institution, .here or, abroad^ i 
has been criticized at such length and with such vigor ; yet no 
I •/ 1 mai or- fiscal' insti tution has changed so li ttle in inodernr times, i f 
'ftThere lisiaiiVMt; literaturei bn. ithb property tax, v yet; less; is n ' • i 
-(,-1 J-lmown.about its overalli.impact, incidence, .and- efferts than-isi , ' / 
.7 kiibwn labout i any other imajbritax. The, demise; of. therprop- : ; i 
•'» > ^erty ( tax'as/a-.majorifactbr.fin'ith^^ lAmeiican fiscal, scefie' -has,- f 
M il! flbrigbeenheraldedipyetiitiGontiiiuesitofifiance-niOEe than.one-(( X ( 

< I firth'of - the Icivihan general fexpenditures; of .Federal,. State, .Ti ; 
i r .and.'-lbcaltgbver^erits.!The;.United, States, is^therri 
I'.- •l!eapitali8lh;'yefc!thisltax!.on^wealth|is -mbreiimportant iihithe 
-■r■^ fiscal/system and,relativelto-nationaliiincbme;than;art(com-; 
parable taxes in any other advanced i country Ian (the ;WQrId,;7r 

except Canada.** - 

Property taxes, of course,''d/e fhe' prii(cipal local source of revenue 

■ki* nil lrk/»nl r%r\ 4 - 11 i • •. 




Almost two-t„ 

r 6 fctili:?^s»elrVeaF 

.7 -ri /ao't’j: ‘lol: 

-"•♦Sonteerotolelt^NetzerV Toitfi Who BEboki(lt!§iiniMt= 

tatibhV'Wadtiln'gt 6 ^,^B.O;}'l 066 ,''p, 2 n'''i«u"rtii’.v.Vi xui'svy,! •)(() ■Kmii. i-ik.'i 

**Dlck ’Set!zei!}iEooii) 6 tniofiiof ith 6 nProperitf)TiiiB}TtiB(!Bi 



Washington, D.O., 1966, p. 1. 



3 < IBrookirigs ilttstltutlon; 
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value according to tlie im Census of Govermmnts. Assessment vari- 
ations both within and assessment units are scandalous. VVnile 

nromess has been made in narrowing such variatipns, nearly 40 pej- 
cenrof large assessment districts had coefficients of dispereion-^a nieas- 
ure of the departure of individual assessments from the typical level 
of valuation within an assessment area — that fell outside the minimum 
level of acceptability, according to the ACIE. Applying a more rigor- 
ous test of dispersion, only one-third of assessing can qualify a. 

following acceptable practices.* N o State can be satisfied with its record 
in property tax administration, and no other activity of government in 
the United States is more in need of fundamental ref orin. ' 

Another problem connected with the property tax is the tendency 
of many assessors to allow the ratio of assessed values to full market 
values to decline, thus reducing the .capacity of the school district to 
tap local funds. For example, according to one estimate the> assess- 
ment ratio in the city of Detroit declined from 90 ^rcent in 1930 to 
about 50 percent in 1960. The estimates show a decline in f?essment 
ratio in Baltimore from 90 pereent in 

from' 80 p'ercent'tb 45 percent in Cleveland ; fmin «>() percent to 23 pe^y 
cent ill Los Angeles and, from 6^ peidfent to 30 percent in St. Loum. 
These reductions 'fre particularly restrictive m many States which 
define local school taxing authority in ter ms of tax and even more 

restrictive on the many large citi^ 

ited even more stringently than for other school districts in the same 

If equitable and reliable assessments are to be achieved, one of two 
courses of action is indicated. The > first, statemde administration- 
while vulnerable to many of the same problems as local- admm^^^^^ 
tion-reprosents a long range hope if not an immediate_possibili^. 

In the meantime, an auditing ; function rs -needed. Perhap^ 

a<rcncies can perform such a function adequatoly,frut It is possible that 

the same vested interests and political mfluences that shape local assess- 
ments may ensnare State agencies as well. Use of private. State certi- 
fied appraisers to “audit” local assessments may be needed, similar to 
the way private G.P.A. auditors regularly review revenues and ex- 
penditures of public’ agencies. - ' ' - i . 

Federal A® ■ , 

States„then, have delegated unequal grahts ^ 
cation through the creation of local school districts yrith the authority 
to tax real property. State aid systems,, ^yhlle nominally Resigned to 
offset the resultmg disparities revenue raising atolity, payef mled tq 

achieve effective equafizatioh.^^^at impact has Federal, aid had in 
affecting the pattern of aUocatipn of for edu^tipn? , . , , , 

*AdTisbt7>.Gom^8ion,^ iktergoyernmental Relations, State and Local Fi- 

(December 1981), PP. 707- 

7n«- i^^ratios Dtovided by, local ofladals;, 1982 sales-based sample data. U.S, 
ralttcs (Washington, D.C.: U.S.,aoveniment .Prtatlng Offlce, 
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Largely because of -the' impact of title:! of 'ESEA; which -^^^^ 
close to 40 percent df' Federal funds for, elementary' and^secondpy 
education, aggregate Federal aid has a decided equalizing effect. Flow- 
ing in greater proportions to districts that are blacker, poorer, and 
more urbanized, Federal aid has provided a small but strategically 
welcome aid to many fiscally threatened school districts.' (See ;Tables 

IX X XI.) ' ' • , 

^ Tile quantity of Federal aid is, however, relatively meager. Its over-; 
all 7 percent of. total public schppl revenues. often §et§.lost.in.c^pari- 
son with the State and local revenues with which it interacts. Tluis ip 
a five-State study of Federal aid distribution, lyhile Federalpid wen^ 
in larger propprtions to central city than to subui’ban-^utmdc'central 
'City-^afeas ir. four’ of the five States under studyy suburb^, ^ill a^r- 
aged;more than. $100 higher, in, total revehu^, foy bdu^^^ 

Table"XII.) ' ' , ' ’ a-ff • 

.The, dozens of separate categorical programs with, th^^^ 
educational objectives lack fociis' and coordinatipn(FiB?l^®A^^^^ 
of them serve to reinforce the disparities between “haveV .and have 
not” districts, offsetting to some extent the impact;qf TitlplvTmjpacted 
areas, aid, of course, is a notorious villain. Vocational aid;epntiriues to 
be the' captive of the small tbivnis and rural areas, despite, the amm 
ments of 1968. Amd Federal administrators, rather'.; than, .posing a 
threat of Federal control of American education. Suffer f^rp,debihtat- 
ing’ inferiority' complexes when dealing with |their rSf a^ 
counterparts. ^ ; j . oi 

Table lX..—Oomparison of Federal aid prdgfams for 

' ■ ' school d^istne'ts in 'metropolitan area^ (fise(U^-yem^ 

'-State!;'. I'K'i' M )■ 

1 i>y y 1 discretionary. , Of), 

' ^ " ESEA I' Federal funds 1 .' State .aid 

SMSA's over 500,000 population (per pupil) (^r pupil) ... (po^‘ pupil) 

n:;. . iiO J-: 1 i.' Al , . ... 'tV- 

California: ^ oa 

:CG2 --‘ M ^ $19.64 /pii $|1. 44 -'.$234. 29 

'occ (n=ii9)l:':i 11.09 7 78 

New York: ' ■* ' 

(N=5). J: .7 53. 90- . iUOO.ia 70 372. 61 

OCC (N=73)--- 12.35 ,rl ill.,i.44;} v,-,,.] ( <494. 06 

(N=4).^:!! 19.67 •• - -g 73- ^''■p;!*774. 26 

OCC (N=33).... , . 12.25 

'MicKiekn- -<■ -!> -i- • ■ ■ - ■ 

CC(N==1) 37.15 7.27 M*!.? 

OCC (N=31) 7.86 nyiil 

Massachusetts: (I'.'v,’ no.. 

•• ■' •■ CC (N = l) ' y- - ’ ' ‘ 32, 33 • • - 7.-18 236. 00 

OCC (N=26). L._. 7.95 Y.itll.:58‘!.)o!-4 (O.IUO. 26 

'CO .iiitr . m; f'.;\ ,n , fOPt p <•>? ' 

ESEA II, NDEA.III, VA, vocational education, ^ 

(U>, .cgLcentral dlfy ;^OCC-outside central city. •,.»• J" ' L 

. .Source: Policy Institute of the Syracuse University^ ReWarch' ^orp),.!Pro^^ 
“The" Pattern of 'Allocation of Federal Aid to Education,’^ suppo'r'tea'ibjr Ford 
Foundation grant 690-0506A. v.'l.V- Ji-Uijl')' / (i./ 

7'-.V ?vl .It: (mM)- 
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Table ^.YrC^pqrison of ^Fed^ral aid ^programs and , State aid. for 
■ i school districts- in d metropolitan : areas irantced [6y median 

, fa'f’frily,inaome.{:1967).^:^ i;i:: 






School districts in 5 SMSA’s ■ ' 
(suburbs ranked b/jnconie, 
categories) (number of districts 



’'■■^State'''.:(i:A^:;i 
discretionary, ; l,;<. ,r.u>. ; . 

Federal 



and Wdian family income . . ESEA I . funds* '/' State aid 

leyel)' ‘ ' '■ ' '' (per pupil)' ■■ /-"(ptef pubil) • *' "’(per'^upil) 






! ‘iM': •; M, j-‘ i ■;.* 



Los"Arigdes:': ,■ 



V : ' ■:l' 



iNrew T.ork'.Cifcy; 

' !(5)' High tb," 

r ip, 

(Ipy Moderately high 
($10,500 to $8,000).. 

> (18) xModerately low 

(7) Low ($6i5()0' tb ' 

$5,500)...... 

(1) CentraLcity 

Hbustbn: ^ 

""■ '(!)' High ($8;p00 'to 

' '$7,200)..:. 

, ,(5) Moderately high 
($7,200 to ie^aoo) _ . . 

(4) Moderately low 
i.- .:v- ($6,300 to $5,000)... 

'' ' ' ’(3) Low ($5,(>00 to 
. .. $3,700)...... .._.... 

I f, Cl) Central-city 
($5, 902) 

Detroit: ' '"-i ■'?; 

'' ’(3) High ($14-700 to 

«(i $8, 700) .v. 1.70 

,)!: ,:)i(10) Moderately high ci; .t 
. ..... .($8,700 to. $7,400)-.^^^^ Jl._56. 



. :,)■.) 






(1) Central city 
($6,069)...,.......-. 



3. 07 f 




. '-'iV 




6-M:. 


26L 07 




.i’lyipo 


tm: 





. AiK>r.O--(ii;0 .inr.'!;! i.'iVU.'iiidii'.i'l 

37.16 7.27 238.13 
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:C?v$3,;'6b'''‘‘.'''' 

> 5 ; I 1^' rn 


$230! 25 


?'f 1 Ic' ; - w 

6.W 

r 


, * t ; t‘ ;1 ) f '•> • r /. / ! ) /• 

(.i 


'T-:' ^42/ 0,4 

ly-. , 


t ■( f : ;:;n i 




27^^63 

; -‘t-iiM ' ; 


"'24. io' 


y'",';.i2/72/'j:7 


" 380', 70 

‘i • : ‘ . If ^ 


•:,:’;.;!/23^(i5'^^ 


= ;n;v -''l i J(» 

-.'I}/. ./'.'lOc'r 


‘^191:53 

\K‘ } .7H j 

i'l 


7!'lf 

' 1 1 i ; . . i .‘ ] 1 ;• 


I')'/) ■■'-■7; 

•i : ; j*v , -f ](*:, . 


i '338/^8 

‘V;-i 


11.86 


12.18 • 


’■ '’494.'20 


'■'■'12:88 


'''';'''"'ioy68,'' 

V:J o,\;\ 


^ ■ ; 505:'2(j 


17.12 


10.83 


584. 55 


1 , 68 - re , 


8. 89 


329. 74 


( !' .'1 i.'l, , r i> j ' .'ivri 




y;.yw- 


2.61 


9.69 


201.50 


y' 4.03-; 
7.40... 
;;;i 49.69' 


io.34/7"7; 

9. 89 . i n -. 

9.06 ,, 

. ...: . ... (i'x- y. 


. ^ n? 1 if] T/. ) 

7ri67:()3 

..243:66 

) ■ fs) 

) ' 

• 172., 60 


I 14.32 


6. 92 
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Table X.^—Compai'iswi o f federal State f or, 

' scTwoV'distnois m 5.' Uri^H- m^ix'dpolUan. 'Srdc^'vMked. hy inidiaii 
family income {1967) — Oontinuea 

School districtsin.^ SMSA’S;,;,.. : ■;■ i. yi State 

(suburbs ranked by. lricome_. discretionary ^ 

categories) (number of districts Federal 

and median family Income ESEA I funds r.Stateiald 

level) : (per pupil) (per. pupil ). v ili !( per. pupH) 



lU, li. 

Boston: 








' •' (3) ffigh'-($9,4oo to 






,;’i;’;;‘;;$i[ii6 . 20 


1 $9,000)-i- yu- 

(6) Moderately high 


?4:. 31 


:;:$7,:8L, 


I ($9,000' to $7,300)';:_- 


5. 16 


■ ■■ 12:,57- 


i-'-i'‘121. 78 


■j, (11) Moderately low.’;, 






: ■, 1 1 1."-) Ill J 

j- > 1 i i j( ^ 


($7,300 to $6,300)1 -- 


6. 65 


12: 13 


'. ;i;,.9,9,;.7'3 


: (6) Low -($6,300 to 


... - ...... 


.... - 


;■ J i s' i ,i ' 


$5,900):;:''- ;1L- 


14. 93 


;9;07'' 


'^''118. 68 


(1) Central' city 







' >1 i fi/C ti'. - 1 1 


■ ($5,757) :i- -r- 


32. 33 


7. 18 


,;i:;i;i.|236.08 


(.'1? J-K 




V 





« ESEA II. NDE A III, N DEA V A, Vocational Ed., Lunch and Milk. 

Source: The Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Researph;^orp,,,;: 

'^AmM:Xii.^G6mpan8on.[6f\Wiedeji^,(jd!^Mdtj^Qgxa^^ 

'y:8chooldistncl8iin;5Jurge.mei/K6^Ut.am^ Pf 

.•y 7 wnwKite.i€nroll 7 nejd'y{ 19 ! 6 i 7 ,):\^^^ 'lo ;!(fci;.r,v o;!) fuinl 'nom ”! 't 

State dis- 
cretionaiy 
Federal 

Districts in 5 largest SMSA’s ranked ESEA I funds * _ State aid 

by racial makeup (number of districts) (per pupil) (per pupil) (per pupil) 



^ew. York: 

(5) 15 percent nonwhite or more-.- 
(36) less than 15 percent nonwhite. 

iouston: 

(6) 15 percent nonwhite or more — 
(8) less than 15 percent nonwhite— 

Detroit: 

(5) 15 percent nonwhite or more— 
(22) less than 15 percent nonwhite- 
3oston: 

(1) 15 percent nonwhite or more— 
(26) less than 15 percent nonwhite. 
\oB Angeles:- 

(25) 15 percent nonwhite or more— 
(19) less than 15 percent nonwhite- 



$30. 89 
10. 62 



$13. 01 
10. 48 



$413. 17 
523. 62 



10. 21 


11. 38 


193. 25 


19. 31 


8. 35 


188. 49 


25. 85 


8. 07 


285. 06 


6. 13 


5.87 


272. 69 


32. 33 


7. 18 


236.08 


7. 99 


11. 58 


112. 19 


15. 30 


8.63 


296.26 


6. 28 


7. 21 


, 236.72 



* ESEAII, NDEA III, VA, Vocational Ed., Lunch and MUk. 

Source: Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Research Corp. Project: 
‘^The Pattern of Allocation of Federal Aid to Education/' supported by Ford 
Foundation grant 690-0506A. 
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Table' %\l.~Feder^&.did 'dnd tqik'revmw cUnirdl cd/; diitside 

'■'emirM'eUyldnd''nmm^^ 

, . , Total Percent, 

State ! Federal aid' '-^-''r6veriue= '‘'Fdderarlaid 

' » l*i'r : I ^ M/fy .-i)-! ^ i» f.-f ,^>t 1 f ti i f. 

; I'l; f 1 i«» j/ j ) ( v;j ; 

California: ' J 

• ''i^NGentt'ail t;.;*. $39 $684 • i 6.- 8 

Outside central city 40 817 _ 4 8 

Nonmetropolitan 54 641 8, 4 

New York: . ... .*( 

Central city 68,., r.r,i ,,876 r ti V. ’*7.7 

.Oatpido central city -r- 31 ' -'^1 ■037'' ‘ v' 3.0 

;N3rimetropol»t-an-': - 31 - -92»'H>n;r? 3.4 

Texas: ifi-in' 

. Central city."- -i rr.^-c- 38rin- 7* (,•479. '.o 7.9 

Outside central city 36 i t \ ' ^ 485 i / , , » 7, 4 

^onmetropolitan. 93'7*' v---*535^‘ ' . ■ ■ 11.8 

Michigan: ». i •. -i; .•'J .. ’■■V t;) 

Central city 29 cm nn(:.i683 v/o.t (<r 4 2 

:> j ..Outside centr^icity 17 666;)f^(> 2. 5 

Nonmetropolitari J 30 ' ^ • 629 ' ; ' 4 8 

IH^sachusetts: / !l-j 'T;: ) < i ; 

' Central city---^.:i - 69 675oT.r^; lO, 2 

Outside central city 38 779 4 8 

Nonmetrdpblitan - (*) ' 

t; Jr,. /i\! .,f/f ■; /;:<'{'/ .l.’I ] / ,]t yM'.!-' ■ 

^ Not available;'"'^' I :t< ‘‘iu ij-r'! -.rW^rl ;v 

'Despite the^' and 'Other prObleinsj' we^'holieve that the^ Federal Jrolfe 
hi education can jprOvide a^needed stiihulusto'refonn,^a'I^ver 'to move 
far more than the weight of its own slim share of educational finance. 
Our concluding section will contain recommendatio'is to that end. 

ii 1 '»'.■■ !*■, 

■Mt.'ii'.: , 
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Chapter V 

THE ROLE OF THE COURTS 



In tho last feAv months, a powerful but uncertain force has begun 
to upset the equilibrium of patterns of educational finance. Armed 
with the equal protection clause of the United States Constitution, 
judges in both tne Supreme Court of California and a United States 
District Court in Mimie&ota have invalidated State systems for rais- 
ing and supporting their public schools. Coming at a time of taxpayer 
revolts against increased spending for education and a growing ais- 
content on the part of civil rights and community groups over the 
inequities in existing allocation patterns, these decisions liave been 
widely and often wildly welcomed. Yet w’o fear that mucli of the en- 
thusiasm for these decisions arises from wishful thinking about what 
the courts have done — and it wdll probably not be long before the 
awakening comes. In short, we would suggest that what the courts 
have done is to provide an opportunity, not an answer; a starting point 
for refonn, not a solution to tho unrairness and irrationality of edu- 
cational funding in America. Justice Sullivan’s opinion for the 6-1 
majority in the prestigious California Supreme Court says only that 
school finance systems. [should not] “invidiously discriminate against 
the poor [by making] the quality of a child’s education a function of 
tho wealth of his parents and neighbors.” How educational resources 
should be allocated, however, is a matter for legislatui'es to determine, 
and the range of permissible alternatives w’ould seem to be wide and of 
mixed value. Let us examine the court decisions and possible remedies 
in somewhat greater detail. 

In Fan Dusartz versus Hat field, decided October 12 j a Federal Dis- 
trict Court applied the reasoning of Senano to Mirmesota. Fii*st, 
Judge Lord found that education is a fundamental right, subject to 
special judicial solicitude : 

If the State’s objective is a “general and uniform system” 
of education, as Article VHI, Sections 1 and 2 of the Min- 
nesota Constitution delate, it might be wondered whether the 
means chosen are rationally adapted to that goal. 

However, this issue is not reached because, in the present 
caM, the stricter test of equal protection is clearly more appro- 
priate. This approach requiring close scimtiny of tho State 
law by the Court is triggered whenever either a “fmidamental 
interest” is at stake or tho State has employed a “suspect 
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classification.” Hei’e both such factors are involved and nuitn- 
ally reinforce the pupil plaintiffs’ attack upon the system.* 

Then, the couit held that the disparities in funding based upon 
local property base variations and a nonecpializing State aid system 
are constitutionally invalid : 

In a number of decisions over the last 15 years the 
United States Supreme Court has made it plain that classifi- 
cations based upon wealth are suspect. These decisions, con- 
vincingly analyzed in Sei't^ano^ are well known and need no 
comment here. What is important to note is that the objec- 
tion to classification by wealth are State, created. This is not 
the simple instance in which a poor man is injured by his lack 
of 'fun^. Here the poverty is that of a governmental unit that , 

. the State itself has defined and commissioned.. The hcavie.st 
burdens of this system surely fall de facto upon those poor 
families residing in' poor districts who^ cannot escape to pri- 
vate schools, but this effect only magnifies the odiousness of 
the explicit discrimination by the law itself againsu all chil- 
. dreiihvingiiiielativoly poor districts. . • i. 

. This does not suggest that by itself discrimination by 
wealth is necessarily decisive. No anirt has so held. However, 
when the wealth classification affects the distribution of pub- 
lic education, the constitutional significance is cumulative. 

, It cannot be argued [denied] that a quality education en- 
dows its recipient with a distinct economic advantage over 
his less educated brethren. By these standards the nie.xorable 
effect of educational financing systems ns here maintained 
puts the State in the position of making the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. If added to this problem is the problem that 
the parents of children who live in poor districts have also a 
lower income than the parents in wealthier districts, then the 
dispnri^ may be even moro severe than tliat alleged by 
lilainti^.** 

Finally, touching upon the implications of the new iulmg the court 
made clear that it was not imposing a rigid formula but a rule of 
“fiscal neutrality”: 

In fact, it is the singular virtue of the Soyano principle 
that the State remains free to mu’sue all imaginable interests 
except that of distributing emication iiceordiiig to wealth. 

The State makes the argument that what plaintiffs ^ek hero 
i.s uniformity of expenditure for each pupil in MiiiiiMota. 
Neither this case nor Serrano i-cquires absolute uniformity ()f 
school exiiendituros. On the contrary, the fiscal neutrality 
principle not only romoves discrimination by wealth but also 
allows free play to local effort and choice and openly peniiits 
the State to adopt one of many optional school funding 
systems which do not violate the equal protection clause.** 



•Fan Diuar/z v. Uatfleld, U.S. District Court, DIsteict of Minnesota, Third 
Division No. 8-71 01 v. 243, Pg. 6 (October 12, 1071). 

••/6/d, i)R. 0. 

•••/6/d, PB. 10. 
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In summary, Judge I^rd ruled as follows : 

The issue posed by the children, here as in Serrano, is 
whetlier pupils in pulilicly financed elementary and secondary 
schools enjoy a right under the equal protection guarantee 
of the 14th Ameiidnient to have the level of spending for their 
education unaffected by variations in the taxable wealth of 
their school district or their parents. This Court concludes 
that such a right indeed exists and that the principle an- 
nounced in Serrano v. Priest is correct. Plainly put, the rule . 
is that the level of spending for a child's education may not 
be a function of wealth other than the wealth of the State 
as a whole.* 

Were these decisions in California and Minnesota to become the 
law of tlie land, what alternatives would be open to State legislatures 
in the types of systems they could constitutionally adopt? As yet we 
can only speculate, but the following approaches would seem to be 
l)ermissible. 

1. Full State assumption of the costs of education. 

2. Power equalizing State aid, i.e. State aid designed to com- 
pensate for disparities in local tax bases so that at any level of 
effort everj'^ community would raise the same amount of money 
per jiupil through the combination of locally raised revenues and 
compensating State aid. 

3. Kedistricting school districts in such a way that all had equal 
property valuation. 

4. Aid distribution systems that, regardless of the revenue rais- 
ing system, insured that educational expenditures were either 
equalized in absolute terms or were distributed in proportion to 
a criteria such as educational need. 

The impact of these alternatives is quite different indeed. For ex- 
ample, the first. State assumption of the costs of education will entail 
the raising of additional State revenues. If the increased .source of 
iunds is a State income tax that is progressive in its rate structure, the 
result may be very much in keeping with the approach to equity in rais- 
ing funds for education preferred by the authors of this report. If, on 
the other hand, a statewide property tax is employed, and the rates are 
higher than the characteristically lower eduction tax rates of the cen- 
tral cities— total tax rates arc higher in cities than in other regions of 
States because of the demand for general governmental Mrvices — the 
results of Serrano-ty^ litigation would be higher taxation of urban 
areas for education than is currently the case. If the alternative se- 
lected for the distribution of educational services is the equal expendi- 
tures approach i-athei* than some measure of educational need, since 
large city educational expenditure levels tend to be higher than the 
average for the entire State — although they are generally lower than 
most of their suburbs — the results of a school finance case could i-esult 
in no additional urban ex])enditures and perhaps oven a lowering of 
them to a rigidly enforced State norm. In short,, the result of one pos- 
sible constitutional alteniative — statewide assumption of educational 
costs through a State pioiierty tax and a distribution of educational 
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services through an equal expenditures per child formula — could re- 
sult in higher taxation of city residents for the benefit of education in 
suburban or rural areas. 

Other alternatives would, of course, bo more equitable in their effects. 
Raising revenues through the income tax, plus a heavy component of 
educational need in the distribution mechanism, would be in keopin 
with our conception of equal educational opportunity. The point, hov 
over, is that the impact of Sei'i'ano and Van Dusartz is highly uncer- 
tain at this time, and courts and legislatures will need all the wisdom 
they can exorcise in working their way through this thorny fiscal and 
educational thicket. 
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Chapter VI 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



We have attempted in this testimony to summarize how public 
schools are Ihianced, but we also have identified the major criteria 
we believe to be most appi'opriate for judging how equitably the 
present finance scheme is serving the public interest. We have based 
these criteria on a definition of equal educational opportunity and used 
that definition as a yaidstick against which present local, State, and 
Federal financing arrangements can be measured. 

As the testimony reveals, wo find present scliool finance plans sadly 
dysfunctional in terms of our definition of equal educational oppor- 
tunity. Our analysis of the ills of the present system has also sug- 
gested a number of gsneml policy recommendations that, if imple- 
mented, would dramatically reduce the gap between the promi^- 
cquality and tlie leality-inofiuality in America’s public schools. Wliile 
we do not argue at length for the rMommendations in this testimony, 
the rationales for the i-ecommendatioiis are substantially reflected in 
our earlier review of how the present system works. 

Major fiscal reform in public education must begin at the State 
level. We believe strongl)' that the fiscal inequities which plague public 
education will never be I'emoved unless States assume complete finan- 
cial responsibility for this ntal State responsibility. Specifically, wo 
favor State action firet of all to remove the power local school dis- 
tricts now have to tax property and adoption, ideally, of a graduated 
State income tux sufTicieiit to’ provide school i-evenucs. Reality sug- 
gests, liowover, that a source of government i-ovemie os producti^'o in 
its yield ns the property tax will not disap]iear, and if this is the case 
wo favor State assumption of the property tax, including its adminis- 
tration, nt a modest but uniform .stntewiae property tax rate. 

The State would then have to devise criteria with which to distri- 
bute school funds. Wo favor a basic per pupil distribution with ad- 
ditional amounts for disadvantaged pupils ns measured by low apti- 
tude or attainment scoies and low socioeconomic status. MHiile other 
distribution plans could lie fashioned and other roveiiue packages 
could bo defended, wo have suggested general approaches we feel to 
1)0 worthy of serious public consideration. 

Wo sti*ess State action because State-local taxes raise $.93 of every 
school dollar and because education is primarily a State, not local 
or Federal, i-esponsibility. However, wo -would not deny for a moment 
that thero is an important role for the Federal Government to per- 
form in redressing the fiscal hiecpiities in education. Wo summarize 
below’ our key recommendations, recognizing full w’cll the complexi- 
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ties of the issues involved, and again basing the summary recommen- 
dations primarily on the analyses wo previously presented of the Fed- 
eral role as it currently operates. 

Fii-st, it is clear that the only Federal program now providing sub- 
stantial dollars for the public schooling of poor children in ESEA 
Title I. As presently funded, Title I provides abouts $1 per partici- 
pating child per school day — hai’dly a sum to engender confidence in 
the program^ prospects lor success. We favor substantially larger- 
funding for Title I because it targets Federal dollars on children 
shortchanged by local and State frrndirrg patterns while allowiirg 
great State and local discr-etion in determining the nature of the edu- 
cational program itself. 

Federal r-egrrlatioirs now r-equiie “comparability” in State and local 
fuirds ns a prerecprisite foi- a school distrrct’s receiving Federal funds. 
We urge i-igororrs eirforcenrent of this desirable but slippery target so 
that Federal dollar's — notably Title I — cair provide the compensatory 
.services for which they' wei'c dcsigired. irtstead of nrerely fillrng in the 
holes loft by discriminatoi'y State arrd local fuirdiitg plairs. 

New Fedei'al education pi'ograins shoitld fcatru'o ffecal nrrarrgemorrts 
which lecpiire arrd/or .stirnulnto State govei'irmeirts to rtifoi'in their owrr 
State school firrairce progi'anis. Sixicifically, Federal aid shorrld be 
dcsigired to encourage State goverirrnents to brrild State fiirance plarrs 
whicli not only reduce expenditiu'e disparities and move toward full 
State funding, but also take into arrcouirt the total fiscal effort of 
localities, arrd jrrrpil characteristics which coi-relnto closely with low 
achievement. Tjsc of those two sets of factor's. by States would almost 
.surely increase the State aid flowing to urbnir districts, nrrd would 
tend to decrease the poasibility that States nright balance any Federal 
increase in urbarr aid by increases in State aid to suburbs. 

A second pai't of this same problem is the difliculty of assuring that 
incr'cascs in Federal aid ure not completely absorbed through salary 
increases for school personnel, or for tax relief. The former can be 
partially handled by iTMjuiring some sort of proposal from the local 
(listict which specifies the educational sevicos to bo provided Avith the 
Federal money. The latter iiroblom can partially lx; handled by con- 
gressional provision that State and loc'al appro])riations shall pot be 
itiduced. However, this does not provide ])rotection against action by 
local tax asse.ssors. wlio, i>ei'ceiving i.ew i-osources available to the 
schools, may lower asses.sinents or fail to raise them in accordance 
with growth of market values, theivby ivducing the nctiinl taxing 
power of mnnv urban and noiiurban boards of education which oper 
ate under fixed mnximum rate.*?. 

Finally, we point to a critical in_ado(|uncy in the dntn available to 
the Congi-css and the public regarding Fedei'al aid to education. One 
of the key fiscal statistics upon which Federal policy should built 
is the aggregate Federal aid to each Ic^ol educational agency, includ- 
ing nil Federal programs piding public schools. Such data 'would he 
extremely useful in identifying the extent to which particular iin- 
tionnl priority, say, urban education, is receiving support nt the pre.sent 
time. In other words, it would tell us whnt our policy now is. IJnfor- 



tunatoly, these data are now available only in crude and incomplete 
form. . . . 

The availability of eomprehensive data all'ects decisionmaking at the 
Federal level in three ways. First, it provides basic tools and essential 
information by which the Executive Branch and the Congress can 
view American education on a nationwide scale and set national pi’i* 
orities for Federal action. Second, availability of comprehensive data 
permits the design of realistic programs of Federal expenditures to 
achieve these goals. Finally, it provides a means by which the Federal 
Government can evaluate the outcomes of program designs both in 
terms of tlic distribution of F"ederal funds and the resulting pro- 
grammatic and aggi’egate impact of those funds prior to making new 
policy decision.^. Until school-by-school data are available on the de- 
livery of school services and the allocation of school resources, and 
until such data are meaningfully linked to their effects on children in 
specific classrooms, educational policymaker’s will ojierate through 
lumch and guess rather than through a reasoned appraisal of prob- 
lems and possibilities of public policy. 
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Tliis report 1ms described and analyzed the financial aspects of in- 
equality of educational opportunity in the United States. It has em- 
phasized the disparities among the level of expenditures in different 
school districts, has shown that these variations are frequently inverse 
to the educational need of different communities, and has traced the 
inequities back to their cause in uneaual property tax bases and inef- 
fective State aid equalization formulas. Recent court cases declaring 
financial inequities unconstitutional were discussed, and their impact 
was evaluated. Our report closed with a series of recommendations 
for State and Federal action intended to alleviate the problems we 
described. 

We have not, however, meant to suggest that finances alone control 
the quality of education in Americii. We are fully aware of the piob- 
lems in educational effectiveness that plague many of the schools of 
the Nation and of the superior education that occurs in many under- 
financed schools. Yet we are firmly convinced that while more money 
alone will not solve the crisis in educational quality, lessening the 
resources available to educators is oven less effective in impronng 
education. In short, while more money by itself is not the sole answer 
to improving the quality of education available to all Americans, it 
seems to ^ lar more effective than whatever factor may bo considered 
second best. For money buys smaller classes, improved teaching de- 
vices, experimentation, now schools to achieve integration, counseling 
services or near-clinical personnel usage, or whatever other techniques 
I'csearch, development and practice find to be rnost promising. 

But even asioe from the question of educational effectiveness, we 
have little patience with tho^ who ask us to prove, as a condition 
precedent to reform, that acliieving greater equity in the raising and 
the distribution of revenues will result in improved performance in 
the schools. For the end result of throwing roadblocks in the way of 
change is to support the maintenance of the ^stem of educational 
finance we have described in this report, a sy^cm which regularly 
provides the most lavish educational services to those who have the 
highest incomes, live in the wealthiest communities, and are of ma- 
jority ethnic status. In our eyes, this situation is the very definition 
of inequality of educational opportunity. For a Nation which has 
aspirations toward achieving an educate, humane, prosperous, and 
democratic society, reversing that inequitable pattern of educational 
rcfiourco distribution must be at least as high an educational priority 
as the development of new and more effective ways to help all children 
to learn. 
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PREFACE y 



American ediicaiiohal finance is'iiliaractCrized by inequities both in 
the way it distiibutes educational servdces and in the way it allocates 
the burdens of paying for these services. In particular, large central 
cities are among the.areas. that are consistently denied educational re- 
sources in proportion to their neqd despite fiigher overall tax effort than 
in neighboring jurisdictions. . , r , , / 

Kecent court cases which have invalidated' systems of State finance 
for public education as violations of the 14th Ajuendment are unlikely 
to change such inequitable patterns of resource distribution. If States 
assume the financing of the current' local share of educational revenues 
through broadbased, proportional rather than progressive taxes, cities 
will pay more for education than they do at present. If States distribute 
those revenues bock to localities in equal per-pupil amounts, cities will 
frequently get less from the State redistribution than they currently 
spend from jocal sources. It is entirely possible that revisions in State 
finance that come in the wake of the new legal doctrines may result in 
higher taxes and lower or at b^t no greater educational e.xpenditurcs 
for urban cflucation. ' - ' ; i ; , ; / , 

We believe, therefore, that any program of Federal revenue sharing 
that is designed to reach the most ^rious fiscal problems of American 
public education must bo focusedbn the special fiscal problems of edu- 
cation in largo cities and in other areas of relatively low fiscal capacity 
for raising educational revenues and ^igh incidence of need for costly 
educational programs. 

Such legislation might include a larger proportion of aid being 
siphoned through tho Title I formula or teirough a formula that would 
permit States to utilize statewide attaimnent or aptitude test results 
as a means of focusing resources -where the problems are tho greatest. 
Provisions requiring States to move toward the standard that higher 
local wealth may not permit higher educational expenditures would 
also be appropriate to oven out the disparities which characterize cur- 
rent finance patterns. But any provision for educational reyenuo shar- 
ing which would permit States to distribute Federal educational reve- 
nues accordi^ to tho historic patterns of State aid would disastrous 
in our eyes. The existence of tho impetus toward change which Serrano, 
Van Dusartz, and Rodriguez liavo given are no assurance — as our 
analysis indicates — that new money will bo distributed in order to 
provide greater equality of educational opportimity or greater respon- 
siveness to fiscal need. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This paper grows out of a series of i-esearch efforts that the authors 
have been engaged in over the past few year’s, both jointly, individu- 
ally, and with other colleagues. Most directly, this paper is based upon 

two current studies : . . . • i 

1. An examination of the legal and fiscal dimensions of inequal- 
ities of educational opi>ortunity* ; and 

2. An analysis of the 1970 Census data on financial and demo- 
"mpliic trends in the largest metropolitan areas of the Nation.** 

While the sources of our findings are therefore varied and involve a 
variety of methodological techniques, the policy implications seem to 
us to be eminently clear, and miw be stated rather simply as follows. 

Firet, American educational finance is characterizea by inequities 
liotli in the way it distributes educational services and in the way it 
allocates the burdens of paying for these services. In particular, large 
central cities are among the areas that are consistently denied educa- 
tional resources in proportion to their need despite higher overall tax 
elToit than in nei^boring jurisdictions. Second^ recent court cases 
which have invalidated systems of State finance tor public education 
as violations of the 14th Amendment are unlikely to change such in- 
equitable patterns of resource distribution. Indeed, it is entirely pos- 
sible that revisions in State finance that come in the wake of the new 
legal doctrines may result in higher taxes and lower or at best no 
greater educational expenditures for urban education. Third, we be- 
lieve, therefore, that any program of Federal revenue sharing that is 
designed to reach the most serious fiscal problems of American pub- 
lic Mucation must bo focused on the spreial fiscal problems of education 
in large cities and in other areas which exhibit relatively low fiscal 
capacity for raising educational revenues and which have high inci- 
dence of need for costly educational programs. 



•Joel S. Berko, "The Political Economy of Equal Educational Opportunity," 
conducted under a Ford Foundation Travel and Study grant at the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1071-72. , i 

••John J. Callahan and Seymour Sacks, “Fiscal Disparities and Urban 
Growth," a project conducted for the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 1071-72. 
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Chapter I 

INEQUITIES IN FINANCING THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 



The current approach to financing iVmerlcn s public kIiooIs is char- 
acterized by ineouality of educational opportunity and inequity in the 
distribution of tlie burden of supporting educational services. This in- 
equality and inequity stems not simply from the fact that there are 
marked differences in the quality of education among the schools, 
school districts, States and r^ions of the Nation. Bather, what makes 
those disparities inequitable is tliat the students who receive tha high- 
est quality education arc freouently those from the most advantaged 
backgrounds, while those who come from the most impoverished 
communities and most disadvantaged social backgrounds often re- 
ceive no more and frequently far less in the cmality of educational serv- 
ices as measured by per-pupil expenditures. Further, under our archde 
system of distributing the costs of education, wo find that co^unities 
which are the most hardpres^d to mise revenues for public services 
in general or for education in particular are the same communities 
which have the highest educational burdens to support; while those 
communities whose needs for the tota] package of public services are 
less, or where property tax bases arc hi^er than their neighbors’j fre- 
quently tax themselves far less yet provide superior educational 
services. 

Interstate axo IxntvsTAXE DrsPAmriES ix Educatioxae 

Expenditures 

Let us disentangle the various elements of our argument and docu- 
ment each count of the. indictment we have just made. First, the di^ 
parities in educational quality as measured by the level of cxopjidi- 
tures on education. 

Among the States, average expenditures currently range from a 
high of approximately $1,400 to a low of less than $500. (Sec Table I.) 
^l^ile such statisti cs appear to be of major current interest, they are 
really exceedingly difficult to interpret because of the immense variety 
in the educatidna] finance systems of the 50 States and because State 
averages, by definition, inask the range of disparities by averaging out 
liig^li and low districts. In some States, subkantial costs for fringe 
benefits or for school health service? may be home by some jurisdiction 
Other than the school system and so may not appear in average school 
expenditure statistics. In some States, .all school^ di^ricts may be 
spending in a very narrow range of variation while in other States 
tlicre may be vast disparities among the quality of education within 
the State; yet, the two States may appear quite similar when the aver- 
age State expenditure is computeci. 

(t-j) 




Table I. — Current expenditure per pupil in ADA, public elementary 

and secondary schools, by State 



State 

(1) 


Kxpendltare 
per pupil In 
ADA, 1970-71 

P) 


Percent 
of U.S. 
arcrafpo 

(3) 


Percent change, 
1900-61 to 
1970-71 

(4) 


Alaska 




$1,429 


i7as 


1.5a 1 


Xcw York 




1, .370 


163.3 


1.34. 2 


Xcw Jersey — 




1,088 


126.7 


IIZ 5 


Vermont 




I, as8 


126.7 


210. 9 


Hawaii 




l,a30 


125. 1 


214. 4 


Iowa * — 




1,004 


119.7 


16a 1 


Connecticut 




997 


llSwS 


117. 7 


Wisconsin — 




988 


117.8 


131. 4 


Maryland 




974 


110. 1 


131. 9 


Delaware — -* 




954 


113.7 


ia>. 2 


Rhode Island 




9.31 


lias 


12a 9 


Pennsylvania — 




948 


iiao 


124. 1 


Illinois 




937 


111.7 


9Z 0 


Oregon 




935 


111.4 


104. 6 


Wyoming 




927 


lias 


8a 2 


Washington 




873 


104. 1 


loa 0 


Minnesota. 




864 


loao 


99. 1 


Michigan - — 




8.38 


102.3 


101. 4 


Montana 




858 


10Z3 


99. 1 


Ariaona * 




825 


9a 3 


101. 7 


Louisiana * 




808 


96.3 


107. 7 


Nevada 




804 


9.5.8 


8a 7 


Virginia 




800 


9.5.4 


190. 9 


California 




799 


95.2 


74.8 


Colorado 




780 


9a 0 


9Z 6 


Ohio — — 




778 


9a 7 


85. 7 


Kansas 




771 


9L9 


97. 7 


Florida 




765 


91.2 


13a 3 


Maine 




763 


90.9 


15a 2 


Missouri 




761 


90.7 


116. 2 


Indiana 




741 


8S.3 


9a 1 


Massachusetts 




73.3 


87.6 


69. 0 


New Hampshire 




729 


86.9 


9a 1 


New Mexico 




713 


85.0 


95. 9 


North Dakota 




689 


8Z 1 


aa 7 


South Dakota - 




688 


8ao 


8a 9 


West Virginia 




684 


81.5 


151.5 


Nebraska 




683 


81.4 


9a 3 


South Carolina 




656 


78.2 


18a 2 


Texas 




646 


77.0 


95. 2 


Utah 




643 


7a 6 


lOZ 2 


North Carolina 




642 


7a 5 


16a 4 


Georgia 




634 


7.5.6 


14a 6 


Kentucky 




621 


74.0 


I6a4 


Oklahoma.^ 




6a3 


7Z 1 


8Z 1 


Idaho 




595 


7a 9 


ga 3 


Tennessee — . 




590 


7a 3 


15Z 1 


Arkansas 




578 


6&9 


141.3 


Mississippi 




521 


6Z1 


14Z 3 


Alabama 




489 


5a 3 


gas 


United States 




839 


loao 


lias 



t tnchide» etpendfttms for tocatloMl whoote uid ftmlor eefllestn. 

Soora: Nsttoiml Edo o tkw A»oiMt^ niTMmv af Sdmi IS6t~9i, 

swnA Report 1961-R22. WashingtonLp.C.: the Atfoetatfont 1961. p. 29.61. 

NatloTttl Edacfttkm Assoctett^ Resemt^ DlrUton. EMmaia tif Sdeot SlafitSet, tVfO^t, R aiei r tfa 
Report l97t>*R15. Washington, D.C.; the Assodslkm, 1970. p. 87. 



A second and somcwlmt more meaningful look at the disparities in 
odiicatirnal offerings in tliq Nation, howeven is to examine the range of 
spending among school districts of eacli State. Table II snows the 
high and low expenditure districts in the 40 States with local Kliool 
districts. Here we begin to reach a somewhat more mcanmgful unit 
of analysis, since there is far greater uniformity of the elements being 
compared within a given State than between States. Also, there is m 
actuality far more comiictition among pupils in a given State than 
there is between pupils from, say. New 1 ork and Wyoming. itlun a 
State the student ^tting a better education may well be cqmi>cting 
in a job market against th^e student whose school system has mycn hmi 
less effective training, and the inequalities in educational offering be- 
come more than an ab^ract unfairness. 

Table U.— Interstate disimrities in per pupil expenditures 1069-70 



nigh Tatw nigh/kiw Index 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California * 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. - 

District of Columbia 

Florida - 

Geor^ - 

Hawaii - 

Idaho - 

lUinois- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana * 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota^ 

Mississippi — 

Missouri 

Montana average of groups 

Nebraska average of groups 

Nevada 

New Hampshire-.- 

New Jersey, 1968-69 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota county averages 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon^... — 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina — — 



$581 


$344 


1.7 


1,810 


480 


.3. 8 


2,223 


436 


5. 1 


664 


343 


ZO 


2,414 


569 


4. 2 


2,801 


444 


6.3 


1,311 


499 


Z6 


1,081 


633 


1.7 


1, 036 


593 


i.7 



1, 763 


474 




2,295 


391 


5. 9 


965 


447 


Z2 


1, 167 


592 


ZO 


1,831 


454 


4.0 


885 


358 


Z6 


892 


499 


1.8 


1, 555 


229 


8.8 


1,037 


635 


1.6 


1,281 


515 


2. 5 


1,364 


491 


Z8 


903 


370 


Z4 


8Z5 


2S3 


30 


1,699 


213 


4.0 


1,716 


539 


3 2 


1, 175 


623 


1.9 


1, 679 


746 


Z3 


1, 191 


311 


3 8 


1,485 


400 


3 7 


1, 183 


477 


Z5 


1, 889 


669 


Z8 


733 


467 


1.4 


1,623 


686 


Z3 


1,685 


413 


4.0 


ZS66 


342 


7.6 


1,432 


399 


3. 5 


1,401 


484 


Z9 


1,206 


531 


Z3 


610 ; 


397 


1.5 
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Table VI.— Per capita total expenditure^ Continued 

1069-70 — Continued 





m*h 


Low 


ni|(h/low index 


South Dakota 

Tennessee. 




350 

o] e 


6. 0 
O J 


Texas...... 




Old 

9A1 


4 

0/1 o 


Uuh 






2 

o *> 


Vermont 








Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 




*>.j# 

441 

434 

502 


4. 2 
2. 6 
7. 8 
1. 4 
4. 2 
23. 6 


Wyoming 




61S 



AuTii^HiV f" ***•’ 19M rfnee Oj(*I ywtf 1970 diU wtn not ret aralUbte. 

For AUun data reprwmt rrrentw prr papil. 

p2 Nebraska daU are hkrh and low of arwa« for dlrtrfct^ pnraped by site. 

nSA ^ ^ npmditnres of aH districts within a county. 

8Ut^«todM 1^^ “* “> dAU tb. tadirMo. 

conUcU with SUte offleUb. U J. 8etut« Select Commine* on Eqm 



Wide as tvM the case with the interstate comparisons there are 
numerous methodolo^cal difficulties, the main thnist of Table II is 
clear: expenditures vary markedly within individual States, 

and indeed vary far more witliin States than they do among State 
averages. While the extreme instances of the highest per-pupil ex- 
l^ndituro distnct spending 20 times the lowest per-pupil expenditure 
district (m in Texas) are exceedingly anomalous situations usually re- 
flecting the existence of veiy rich and very small school districts, dis- 
panties of two to one are characteristic in most States, and variations 
of three, four and five to one arc not at all unusual. Wliat these figures 
indicate is that States spend far more on the education of some of their 
students than they do on others. Are those differences contrasts in the 
quality of education or just in its cost ? 



ExTENDITURES AXD the QuAEITT op EntJCATlOX 

Cost differentials account for some of the difference in expenditure: 
different salary levels for teachers of equal quality may explain away 
another portion of the disparity. Yet after all the discounts are made, 
one is left with the telief that disparities of these magnitudes must 
imply substantial differences in the quality of education received by 
students within each State. Two tables of statistics may shed some 
slight light on this question. Table III shows disparities between se- 
lected central cities and their “best” surrounding suburban systems in 
tenns not only of dollare but of pupil-teacher ratios. While it may be 
difficult to prove statistically that margmally smaller classes improve 
education, try asking any student whether he learns mom in smaller 
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or larger dosses. In any event, the differences in this tabic arc not 
marginal — they average about one^third^ and demonstrate, we submit, 
a linmigc between expenditures and quality. 

Tablk III . — Comparison of pupil/teacher ratio in selected central cities 

ana suburbs, 1967 ‘ 



Cil3T ftiid soborb 



Los Angeles 

Beverly Hills 

San Francisco 

Palo Alto 

Chicago.-. 

Jwanston. 

Detroit 

Grossc Poinlc 

St. Louis 

University City... 

Xcw York City 

Great Neck - 

Cleveland 

Cleveland Heights 

Philadelphia 

Lower Mcrion 



Papitteaclfer Per popfl 

rmtlo etpendUons 



27 


SCOl 


17 


1, 192 


26 


693 


21 


984 


28 


671 


IS 


767 


31 


630 


22 


713 


30 


525 


22 


747 


20 


864 


16 


1,391 


28 


669 


22 


703 


27 


617 


20 


733 



» Tskvn town: Urban Edocalkm Task Farce Report” C^Osoo C. ROe*, cfaalmiaa). New York, 

N.Y.: Pr a e g cr Pablhhefi, Ine., IWO, 

SooTt«: OenM Kehn eirf Werren A. Hoghe^ SUlbtict o( LoceJ Public School Sjstenis, l«7g NtUontl 
Crater for Edncetlottfel SUUstks, C.S. Ofll^ of Edocoikm. 



Table iVimakcs the same point another way. Drawn from an eviden- 
tiary affidavit iii the inost recently successful school finance case, it 
shows the variation in indicators or school quality among the range of 
types of school districts in the San Antonio area of Texas. What is 
dear is that the district spending $696 per pupil, compared with the 
districts ^nding $394 and $366 per pupil, pays higher salaries, has 
more teachers with advanced traminjg, has less tincertified teachers, 
has more counselors proportional to its number of students, and has 
more professional persoimel of all kinds relative to the number of 
students. While it may be argu.jd that any one of these factors in itself 
does not mean higher quality education, it seems to ns that a reawnable 
inference from the consistency in ^cse five quality variables is that 
the higher expenditure school districts ate also offering higher quality 
education.* 



• This paper will not address to any substantial extent the disparities In ex- 
pendltnres among schools within a given school district. Data In that area Is 
rare and untrustworthy. However, one Intenstve study condneted of three large 
school districts In New York State and several studies In other at ey s urest 
that while disparities do exist, they are lelatlTely mild In terms of expendlUire, 
seldom reaching more than one-thirf greater expenditures in the highest spending 
schools vis a the lowest expenditure schools, sithongh there are significant 
differences In the training and seniority of staff In different schools. 




Table IV. — The rdalionehip between didricl wealth and educational 
quality f Texas school dietricts eateyorixed by cmtalised property valua- 
tion and selected indicators of educational quality 



Pmeni 



rnoCsf- Pitcfnt, *uff 

ToUl siofiftl with ctorul 

fliftrkls from high to rereniKs sahuVs with Cotinjaplor pfMDnnfl 

low hf market rtloe per per per nusUrs gency student prr lOO 

papn • papU * pap^ * drgrreA > pennits * ratios < pupils 



Alamo Hcighta So95 S372 40 11 64.=> 4.80 

North EmI 458 288 24 7 1, .516 4. .50 

San Antonio 422 2.51 29 17 ^ 320 4.00 

North Side 443 2.58 20 17 1,493 4. .50 

Harlandalc 394 243 21 22 1, 800 4.00 

Edgewood 356 209 16 47 3,098 4.00 



• Policy insUUitc, Synenw UnlTwsIly Rmc«rch Carp.. Syrtcose, N.Y. 

*nu. 

*17.8. DMrlct Coart, Vrstem District of Toss, S«n Antonio Dirision, Antwen to IntemtiUfko, ciTlI 
action No. n-17^ SA. 

Not*.— T» tvle from crMentivy atHdaTit of Joel S. Berke in Roiriintz ▼. Sen Antonio Sekeel DUtrktt 

Disparities and Xeed 

"While disparities may in themselves raise questions about the equity 
of school finance, we felieve they are telnrively unimportant in and 
of themselves. Disparities become inequities in our era only when 
they are related to concepts ot educational and fiscal need. To the 
authors of this paper, an equitable ^stem would be one in which 
greater education<al resources would be alloc.ated to those students 
who come to school with the greatest learning problems and the 
greatest social disadvanta^ Equal educational opportunity, in other 
words, means to us an allocation of educational services that is in- 
tendea to make it possible, at lea^ insofar as schools are capable of so 
doing, for pupils from low socioeconomic backgrounds to compete 
equally for higher educational and job opportunities with those who 
come from more advantaged walks of life. Our reading of the cur- 
rent allocation of educational services sugge^ that this is not the 
prevailing pattern, and that indeed the prevailing pattern is one which 
may best be described as one in which “tnem as has, gits.”* 

The Specul Fiscal Problems of Large Central Cities 

Tlic mismatch between educational resources and educational and 
fiscal need for those resources may be seen most clearly in the large 



• Furthermore, not only do we maintain that the distribution of educational 
services denies equal educational ojirortunity ; we maintain that the costs of those 
services take a greater toll from those less able to pay than it does from those 
who are belter off. For pntposes of this paper we will confine onr analysis to the 
comparative fiscal capacity among Jnri9diction.s rather than among individuals, 
bnt we believe analysis would show that the same pattern holds for individnais 
as well as for Jurisdictions. 



central cities of the Nation, particularly those in the Northeast and 
^fidwest. This is not to say that other areas, some suburban and some 
rural, do not exhibit some of the same problems facing central cities. 
"Wliat d(^ seem clear, howe\-er, is that the problems are sharpest and 
most easily seen in the older metropolises of the Nation. 

There is a rather substantial literature that documents the rela- 
tionship between low inmme and ethnic minority status on the one 
hand and educational disadvantage on the other. In terms both of 
nonwhite population and proportion of low-income families, largo 
central cities lead their surrounding areas by substantial proportions. 
In the 37 largest metropolitan areas, central cities nveraTO liettcr than 
20-percent black population, while the outlying areas have approxi- 
mately 5 percent, percentage of nonwhitc students in the schools 
is considerably higher than that in the general population in the cities 
due to the high proportion of white students in nonpublic schools and 
because of larger proportions of non white families with children in 
core cities. The results may be seen in Table V. IVhile Chicago, for 
example, had a 28-percent nonwhite population, it had a 52-percent 
nonwnite public school population; Washington, with a 66-pcrccnt 
general population proportion nonwhite had an 88-percent nonwhitc 
school enrollment. 

Table -Nonwhitc population contrasted with nonwhitc school 
enrollment /or 16 largest cities: 1960-66 

fin perantj 



Percent nonwhife o( toUl Percent nonwhite of school 
popnUtkm popaUtton 



City 


I960 


1965 1 


I960 


196$ 


New York — 


15 


18 


22 


28 


Chicago 


24 


28 


40 


52 


Los Angeles — 


17 


21 


21 


21 


Philadelphia 


27 


31 


47 


.55 


Detroit 


29 


34 


43 


56 


Baltimore 


35 


38 


50 


61 


Houston 


23 


23 


30 


34 


Cleveland 


29 


.34 


46 


49 


Washington 


55 


66 


78 


88 


St. Louis 


29 


36 


49 


60 


Milwaukee 


9 


11 


16 


21 


San Francisco 


18 


20 


31 


43 


Boston 


10 


13 


16 


26 


Dallas 


19 


21 


26 


27 


New Orleans 


37 


41 


55 


63 



* Nonwhite fignres besed on 1900 ratio of Nejn'oes to total niiwhlle pjpaUtion applied to 1966 Negro 
popnlatlon. 

Source: U.8. Department of TTealth, Edneation, and Welfare, OiHce of Edneation, National Center for 
Edncational Statistics, Division of Statistical Analysis, Reference, Estimates and Projections Branch; and 
Seymoar Sacl:^, ErfoMfionef Finance in Large Clfie#, forthcoming (Edacation in Large Cities Series), Syra- 
cuse University Press. 1970. U.S. Bareati of the Census: StaiitUeai Abttraet of the UniM Sfa/es, 195®, 89th ed. 
eWashing^ ^ 

M "Urhan Englewood ClHTs: 

Prentice Hall, 1970 p. 10. 
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Concentrations of low-income families whose children tend to hove 
lower school achievement levels also constitute a higher proportion of 
central city popjilations than sulmrban impnlations. While the variety 
amang snbnrhs is marked, the general tendencies come through lotid 
and clear. Particularly in the largi^ metropolitan areas of the North- 
east and Midwest, considerably higher proportions of famjlies earn 
under $3,000 in central cities than in the rest of the metropolitan area. 
In short, stndents who arc apt to present special learning problems and 
whose education presumably requires higher resource inputs in terms 
of teaching and counseling’ time and special programs to comj^nsnto 
for environmental disabilities arc present disproportionately in city 
populations. 

Cities also mtist pay higher prices for educational goods and sen*- 
ices. Land acquisition costs, insumnee rates, vandalism expenses, and 
nonprofessional personnel costs all reflect higher costs of living in cen- 
tral cities. But bulking largest in school btidgets arc costs for instnic- 
tinnnl personnel, and here a combination of factors has pushed central 
city coks well above those in suburbs. Several studies are cjirrently in 
progress which will document this phenomenon, btit its elements may 
lx» stated although the tables are not yet available for release. Teacher 
unions have increased urban salaries at a faster rate than salaries in 
outlying regions, particularly by shortening the time required to reach 
maximum pay rates. Thtis, although starting salaries may be com- 
parable. cities have higher average teacher costs because there are 
fewer steps in the upward scale. A second phenomenon, that of the 
upward pressure exhibited Ifccause of greater public employee union- 
ism in noneducational services, also has its impact S^ittitationmen. 
firemen, police, civil service employees all bid up public pay scales in 

cities in a familiar round of “look how tnuch the arc getting.” 

In suburban areas, this militant competition is far loss prevalent Ix;- 
causc of lower service levels and less union organization. 

Table VI . — Per capita total expenditures, 1957-70 



19S7 



’970 



Cfntrmt dtks of In tn^lro- Central cities of Arciw In metro- 

standard tmiro- polltAn arras sUndard mKro- poUtan arras 
pollun stAtlS' outside the cen- poUtan ststis* outside the cen- 
tlcal srraa t;'^! cities t ticsl arras tral cities < 



Northeast: 



Washington, D.C 

Baltimore, Md 


$239 


$131 


$1,006 


$425 


199 


142 


a38 


349 


Boston, Mass 


273 


181 


.531 


.365 


Newark, N.J 

Paterson-Clifton- 


243 


181 


735 


441 


Passaic, N.J 


1.55 


187 


381 


381 


Buffalo, N.Y 


193 


210 


528 


520 


New York C5ity. N.Y...,. 


257 


260 


894 


644 


Rochester, N.Y 


200 


196 


699 


548 


Philadciphiiu Pa 

Pittsburgh, Fa 


16.5' 


1.38 


495 


325 


188 


128 


4.50 


309 


Providence, R.I 

Sec footnote at ©nd of table. 


160 


99 


392 


265 






o 

ERIC 
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Tahle — Per capita total expenditures, 1957-7& — Continued 



1967 



1970 





Otitnl dtles ol 


Arrm In metro- 


Ontrsl dues of 


Arm In nifin>> 


fUod«nl meuth 


poUUn tnm 


ttondATd meL.x>- 


poUUui erett 




poUtaa itAtts* 


oatside Uieccn^ 


poUtsn »teU»- 


outside the cen* 




Uc»l arefti 


U«ldtles> 


tlcalorm 


tnUcUicsi 


Midwest: 








352 


Chicago, 111 


202 


142 


473 


Indianapolis, Ind 


178 


107 


355 


306 


Detroit, Mich 


202 


200 


474 


462 


Minncapolis-St. Paul, 


185 




a540 


520 


Minn.. 


188 


Kansas City, Mo..* — 


186 


112 


485 


347 


St. Loui.% Mo — 


149 


124 


463 


292 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


246 


117 


761 


262 


Cleveland, Ohio - 


183 


193 


512 


371 


Columbu^ Ohio 


166 


156 


398 


290 


Dajlon. Ohio 


167 


129 


434 


285 


Milwaukee, Wis 


229 


210 


562 


456 


South; 








387 


Miami, FIa_- 


226 


169 


481 


Tampa-St. Petersburg, 


159 


89 


362 


300 


Fla 


Atlanta, Oa 


158 


100 


554 


315 


Louisville, Ky 


162 


114 


508 


302 


New Orleans, La. 


163 


120 


334 


325 


Dallas, Tex 


184 


m 


352 


379 


Houston, Tex 


155 


\hl 


30o 


307 


San Antonio, Tex 


113 


104 


244 


258 


West: 










Los Angclcs-Long 






624 


629 


Beach, Calif 


267 


203 


San Bernardino, Ri\*cr- 






624 


529 


side. Ontario. Calif.. 
San Diego, Calif 


296 


192 


191 


189 


484 


472 


San Francisco-Oakland 






768 


596 


Calif 


223 


230 


Denver, Colo 


214 


147 


502 


306 


Portland Oreg - 

Scattle-EvercU, Wash 


203 

174 


131 

142 


486 

524 


328 

471 


Total 


196 

(212) 


155 

(170) 


523 

(600) 


384 

(419) 



' Thai is the snbnrhtn ring. 

Higher costs in the school system arc but a part of the overall finan- 
cial problem of the central citiesu Perhaps their greatest problem in 
raising educational revenues derives from the far higher costs they 
must bear for general public services than much less densely populated 
areas. The roll of urban public needs need not be called j let some sim- 
ple overall statistics summarize. While central cities m the largest 
metropolitan areas average $6(W per capita in total local public ex- 
penditures for all services, outside central city area total expenditures 
in those metropolitan areas average only $419 per person. (Sec Table 
VI.) Thus the tax dollar in the city must support a far heavier burden 
for noneducation services in cities. Education dollars arc, therefore. 






far harder to raise than in suburbs. The result is that while roughly 
30 percent of city expenditures are educational, suburbs devote more 
than 60 percent of their budgets to their schools. (See Table Vlf.) 
There seem to be at least two implications of this situation. Most 
obviously, the pressure for jgeneral public services makes it more dif- 
ficult for cities to meet their pressing educational needs than for the 
suburbs. 

Table VII . — Education expenditures as a percent oj total expenditures, 

1957-70 



1957 1970 

Central dif«» ^ Anew *n nwtm- Central dtte* nf Areas In metro- 
standard rretnv pollian arras standard ^netm- polfUn arras 
poUtan staffs- onWde the ren- potiUn statl?* oatsfde the ren* 
tical arras tral dties ■ tical areas trai dUes * 



Northeast: 

WashingtoTc D.C 

Baltimore, 3ld 

Boston, Mass 

Newark, N.J 

Paterson-Qifton- 

Passaic, N.J 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y 

Rochester, N.Y 

PbiiadelphifL Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Providence, R.I 

Midwest: 

Chicago, 111 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Detroit, Mich 

Minneapolis^t. Paul, 

Minn. 

Kansas City, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Colnmbu^ Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Milwaukee, Wis 

South: 

Miami, THa 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, 

Fla 

Atlanta, Ga 

Ix)uisvilic. Ky 

New Orleans, La 

Dallas, Tet 

Houston, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 

See footnote at end of table. 



2i 


64 


26 


57 


30 


50 


35 


62 


19 


37 


26 


49 


3i 


49 


29 


47 


36 


52 


37 


52 


27 


47 


31 


50 


25 


54 


24 


52 


27 


47 


32 


59 


30 


52 


3.5 


63 


22 


50 


34 


58 


38 


60 


35 


55 


24 


61 


33 


57 


35 


70 


41 




30 


57 


37 


57 


30 


.51 


29 


5.5 


34 


49 


3.5 


56 


31 


.57 


38 


64 


33 


47 


45 


50 


27 


44 


41 


53 


31 


60 


33 


62 


28 


61 


38 


W 


22 


41 


33 


55 


31 


41 


42 


52 


30 


56 


4.5 


.54 


35 


53 


39 


61 


38 


62 


48 


70 


28 


33 


38 


38 


3.5 


59 


40 


56 


42 


67 


46 


60 


43 


84 


50 


4 4 





Tabix VII .' — Eduoniwn expenditures as a percent of total 
expenditures, i^5^-<J0“Continued 
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19T0 




Central eitl«9 ct 
ftjwxUrd imtn>> 
poUtan 9 UII 9 - 
Ucft] iTRSS 


In mHn>> 
poUUn 

tfw C0n* 
tral efties * 


Ccnttil cities o( 
st«ndAnt tnKro> 
l>3tltafi sUU»> 

Ucftl tfRXS 


Areas in metro* 
poTitan areas 
oatsMe 

tral cities * 


West: 

Los Angdes-Long 
Beach Calif 


37 


46 


31 


43 


San Bernardino, River- 
fidc, Ontario, Calif. . 


50 


42 


42 


44 


San Diego, Calif 


38 


48 


38 


48 


San Franct<co*Onk* 
land, Calif 


29 


49 


27 


44 


Denver, Colo 


34 


50 


34 


64 


Portland, Oreg 

Scaltlc-Lverctt, Wash. 


37 


61 


39 


65 


33 


61 


29 


58 


Total 


,32 


.33 


36 


56 


(29) 


(51) 


(31) 


(53) 



^ Tbat Is the siiliOTban ring. 



But more importAnt for the workings of Khool finance formulas, it 
suggests that the usual measure of the capacity of a di^rict to support 
educational services should take into account this consistent pattern of 
municipal overburden. One of the reasons for the lower levels of Slate 
aid that have traditionally gone to central cities has been the fact that 
formulas measuring comparative need were based on the per-pupil 
value of taxable real property in the school district- Since cities tend to 
have tax ba^ equal to or greater than their neighbors when computed 
on this basis, equalizing aid formulas helped the outside and rural 
areas more than the “richer” cities. But when one takes into account the 
greater variety of claims against the urban tax base noted above, real- 
istic State aid formulas should use a more meaningful measure of fiscal 
capacity if they are to recognize the unique plight of the large cities. 
One method is to reduce the effective capacity for education by dis- 
counting the tax base by the proportion that goes for noneducational 
functions. Another approach is to divide the tax base by total j^pula- 
tion rather than student^ thus recognizing that education, like all other 
public scrvic^ is a public good of benefit to the entire commimity, not 
fust the pupils, and that the measure of wealth relates to all the citi- 
zens, not just to students. The effect of a per-capita measure rather 
than per pupil is to depress the apparent wealth of central cities and 
is another means of recognizing the familiar problem of municipal 
overburden. 

A third approach to the problem of recognizing the special urban 
fiscal problem might be to take into account the greater tax effort of 
cities by utilizing Uiei” ^otal tax rate (taxes for all local public services) 
when computing their effort rather than simply their educational taxes. 
The result would be to show that total suburban tax rates for all 



services tvere only 80 percent of those in the large core cities. (Sec 
Tables VI n and IX.; To date, hovrever. State aid formulas have 
not incorporated techniques to recognize these urban financial prob- 
lems, although they have been proposed for some tiuio bj’ fiscal 
reformers. 



Taole Vm . — Per capita tares, 1057-70 
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WA«hington. D.G 




$75 


$516 


$231 


Baltimorv, Md 


ia% 


62 


221 


195 


Bmton, 


ini 


116 


369 


263 


Newark, N.J 

Pater^n-QiftM- 


I7S 


139 


352 


294 


Passaic, N.J 


Its 


116 


221 


278 


Buffalo, N.V* 


116 


112 


236 


238 


New YorkOtr, N.Y.. 


167 


153 


384 


.356 


Rochester, N.V 


122 


119 


272 


240 


Philadelphia Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


llo 

113 


74 

68 


230 

294 


180 

161 


Pmvidcnce, R.I 

Midwest: 


109 


73 


196 


165 


Chicago, III 


138 


99 


244 


251 


Indiana^Kilis tnd 


106 


68 


226 


151 


Detroit, Mich 

Minncapoli5-St. Paul, 


127 


95 


235 


210 


Sfirni 


113 


75 


227 


152 


Kansas Ci^, Mo 


103 


69 


233 


1.37 


SU Loiib, 5Io 


98 


75 


267 


174 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


137 


65 


231 


134 


Cleveland, Ohio 


106 


98 


296 


230 


Columba<9, Ohio 


.80 


72 


198 


162 


Davion, Ohio 


126 


52 


264 


143 


Milwaukee, Wb 


126 


104 


306 


179 


South: 








Miami, Fla 

Tatnpa^k Petersburg, 


132 


94 


221 


160 


FU- 


78 


47 


170 


95 


Atlanta, Ga 

liOTisviue, Ky 


98 


44 


232 


122 


92 


59 


181 


119 


New Orleans, La 


62 


38 


148 


93 


Dallas, Tex 


101 


43 


211 


107 


Houston, Tex 


85 


70 


181 


172 


San Antonio, Tex 

West: 


34 


26 


102 


77 


Los Angelcs-Tjong 










Beach, Calif - 

San Bernardino, River* 


155 


102 


329 


272 


side, Ontario, Calif.. 


141 


81 


261 


257 


San Diego, Calif 

San Francbco-Oak* 


93 


76 


206 


198 


land, Calif 


140 


111 


436 


305 


Denver, Colo 


131 


68 


272 


180 


Portland Oleg - 


1^3 


66 


260 


153 


SeattIe*Evciett, Wash.. 


81 


48 


203 


163 


Total 


II7 


80 


238 


190 




(132) 


(93) 


(289) 


(223) 



> That Is the snbarhao rto;^. 



Table IX . — Taxes as a percent of income, 1967-70 
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Central cities of 
standard metro- 
politan statis- 
tical areas 


Areas In metro- 
politan areas 
out^do the cen- 
tral cities 1 


Central cities of 
standard metro- 
politan statls* 
tlcal aveos 


Areas in metro- 
politan areas 
outside the cen- 
tral cities t 


Northeast: 


Washington, D.C 


9. 7 


4. 2 


11.3 


4. 9 


Baltimore, Md 


6. 1 


4. 0 


8.0 


5. 1 


Boston, Mass 


9.2 


6. 1 


11.6 


6. 4 


Newark, N.J 


13.3 


6. 5 


10. 1 


6. 0 


Paterson- Clifton- 


Passaic, N.J 


7. 5 


6. 1 


6.3 


6. 3 


Buffalo, N.Y 


7. 2 


7. 1 


7. 1 


8. 8 


New York City, N.Y.. 
Rochester, N. i 


10. 2 


6. 7 


9.5 


7. 7 


6.8 


6. 4 


7. 2 


5. 8 


Philadelphia, Pa 


6.5 


4. 7 


7. 7 


4. 7 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


6.9 


4. 8 


8. 7 


4. 7 


Providence. R.I 


7.0 


4. 7 


5.8 


5. 0 


Midwest: 


Chicago, 111 


7.4 


4. 0 


6.4 


5. 6 


Indianapolis, Ind 


6. 3 


6. 0 


6. 2 


4. 5 


Detroit. Mich 


7.0 


5. 3 


7.0 


5. 4 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, 


Minn 


6.3 


6. 2 


5.9 


4. 0 


Kansas City, Mo 


4.9 


6. 2 


7.5 


4. 0 


St. Louis, Mo 


7. 3 


4. 2 


9. 1 


4. 8 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


7. 7 


4. 6 


7. 1 


3. 9 


Cleveland, Ohio 


7.3 


5. 6 


9. 6 


5. 2 


Columbus, Ohio 


5. 1 


5. 2 


5.6 


4. 4 


Davton, Ohio 


8.0 


4. 9 


: 8. 2 


3. 6 


Milwaukee, Wis 


8. 2 


4. 4 


8.9 


4. 4 


South: 


Miami, Fla 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, 


8.2 


5. 5 


_ 7.6: 


4. 5 


Fla 


6.3 


4. 4 


3.6 


.... 


Atlanta, Ga 


5. 2 


4. 0 


7. 1 . 


3.3 


Louisville, 


5.2 


3. 5 


5. 7 


3.4 


New Orleans, La_ 


! 4.0 


2. 5 


4. 8 


3. 0 


Dallas, Tex 


4. 8 


3. 5 


5.5 


3. 2 


Houston, Tex--.-- 


4. 8 


6. 8 


5. 1 


5. 6 


San Antonio, Tex 






4.0 


2. 4 


West: 

, Los Angeles-Long . 


Beach, Calif 


7. 2 


9. 4 


7. 9 


6.8 


San Bernardino, River- . - 


i side, Ontario, Calif. ^ 


8.1 


8. 8 


7. 6 


8.5 


. .San Diego, Calif 

; San Francisco-Oak- 


5.7 


6. 4 


5.7 


5. 9 


land, Calif 


7.8 


7. 7 


10.5 


’;7.-5 


Denver, Colo 


6. 8 


6. 1 


7. 4_ 


.5.4 


Portland Oreg^. 

Seattle-Everett, Wash„ 


6.7 


: 5. 3 


7.0 


: 4. 5 


4.3 


5. 0 


, 5. 1 ; 


. 4. 4 


Total. 


- 7.0 


5. 4 . 








(7.6) 


(5. 6). 







■ VvThat is the suburban ring. 
* Not available. 





The result of all this, is ; that despite their more costly student pop- 
ulations, higher costs for things that schools must purchase, and diffi- 
culty in freeing dollars from other urban functions to use for educa- 
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tion, central cities in many areas spend less than their subnrjjan neigh- 
bore and at best do slightly better than break even. Given the massive 
costs which have been estimated for effective compensatory educa- 
tional programs, the cities are receiving m*ossly meqmtable^eatment 
in relation to their greater educational and fiscal needs, (bee i able A.; 



Table X . — Per capita and per pupil edncatioiuil expenditures, 1970 



1957 



Central cities of Areas In metro- 
standard metro- politan areas 
politan stalls- outside the cen- 
tlcal areas tral cities ^ 



1970 



Central cities of Areas In metro - 
standard metro- politan arens 

politan stalls- outside the cen- 
tlcal areas tral cities ^ 



Northeast: 

Washington, D.C 

Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass 

Newark, N.J — 


$261 

222 

139 

216 


$244 

215 

177 

205 


$1, 325 
1, 042 
952 
1, 069 


$1, 021 
960 
665 
1, 030 


Paterson- Clifton- 

Passaic, N.J 

Buffalo, N.Y 

New York City, N.Y-- 

Rochester, N.Y 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Providence, R.I 


141 

165 

215 

225 

174 

154 

139 


197 

261 

332 

325 

203 

180 

146 


849 
933 
1, 504 
1, 415 
1, 145 
807 
1, 000 


1, 000 
1, 155 
1,419 
1, 371 
1, 000 
853 
741 


Midwest: 

Chicago, 111-- 

Indianapol^, Ind 

Detroit, Mich-- 


158 

144 

177 


199 

194 

261 


935 

735 

989 


900 
805 
1, 092 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, 

Minn 

Kansas City, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo_ 


154 

169 

176 


234 

194 

187 


. 994 

710 
926 


1,033 

776 

842 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Oh’o-- 

’ Milwaukee, Wis 


210 

133 

165 

183 


195 

179 

171 

250 


i, 077 
665 
801 
1, 040 


688 
690 
1, 092 


South: 

’ Miami, Fla 


202 


202 


1,058 


1,058 


■ Tampa-St. Petersburg, 

Fla 

Atlanta, Ga 


162 


162 


890 


890 


218 


191 


: 928 


827 


New Orleans, La 

Dallas, Tex---- 

Houston, Tex-' 

San Antonio, .Tex 


126 
' 142 

140 
123 


123 

156 

185 

198 


685 

676 

639 

564; 


• 684 
•756 
744 


West: 




• ’ 






■ Los Angeles-Long 

Beach, Calif; 


193 


226 


910 


900 


San Bernardino, River- 
side, Ontario, Calif-- 
San Diego, Calif — ^^---- 


267 

186 


' 232 

227 


: 1, 077 
759 


913 

894 


' San Francisco-Oak- 

land, Calif 

Denvei, Colo 

Portland Oreg 

Seattlc-Everett, W ash - 


209 

170 

188 

150 


264 

195 

213 

275 


722 

904 . , . 

'■■'974- 
938 


1, 086 
.•.707 
:938 
1,015 




•'•■•'183; ; 


•211 


--^-•- j— 





1 That Is the suburban ring. ' ’ 
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One interesting table drawn from a recent study of New York State 
shows the problem graphically. It divides city and noncity school dis- 
tricts of similar per-pupil property valuation and shows that in vir- 
tually every cell of the table, cities have lower educational tax rates 
but higrier total tax rates, receive generally less State aid and end up 
with somewhat lower expenditures for a pupil population that has 
more than twice as many children scoring at least two grade levels 
behind the State norm in reading, and more than three times as many 
children from families receiving AFDC payments. 
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j^KEQCTnKs IN' Edl’c.vtioxal Fin'an'ce Oltsidk the Large Cities 

While this paper has emphasized the central city problem, we do 
not believe that it is the only area of inequity in American educa- 
tional finance. School districts outside central cities, both within 
metropolitan areas and in more rural regions, exhibit some of the 
same patterns of inequity. Table XII is inustrative. A randomly se- 
lected sample of school districts in five major metropolitan areas, ex- 
dudingr the central citj districts, shows considerable disparities in the 
level of school expenditures. Far more important, how'ever, is the rela- 
tionship between the property A’aluation of these districts and their 
expenditures. With only one minor deviation among all four categories 
in five States, the richer the districts, the more they spend on educa- 
tion. In short, according to our view that public education should off- 
set socioeconomic disparities, to the extent that socioeconomic status 
follows the differences in property valuation in these suburban school 
districts, school finance patterns exacerbate inequality of educational 
opportunity. 

But we have already noted that the inequity in school finance lies 
not only in the way it distributes educational services. It lies also in 
the w'ay it raises funds to pay for those services. Relying almost ex- 
clusively upon the property tax for locally raised revenues, education 
is subject to the massive disparities in tax base that characterize 
iLnerican local governments. Examples of the range may be seen on 
Table I*. The consequence of such difference is that districts rich in 
property may levy relatively low tax rates and yet raise far more pro- 
portionately than districts with smaller tax bases. An example of what 
these patterns can produce may be seen in Table XIII, which draws 
upon a random sample of Texas school districts. Taxpayers fortunate 
enough to live in the wealthiest districts can raise nearly 10 times as 
much with a rate only half that of the poorest districts. It would be 
hard to develop a de^ition of equity in taxation that could justify 
such a system. 



*See page 46. 
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Table XIII . — The relationship of district wealth to tax ejfort and tax 
yield, ^ Texas school districts categorized by equalized property values, 
equalized tax rates, and yield of rales 



Categories -market value of taxable property 
; per pupil 


Equallied tax rates 
on $100 


Yield per pupil 
(equallted rate applied 
to district market value) 


\ Above $100,000 (10 districts) 


$0. 31 


$585 


! $100,000 to $50,000 (26 districts) 


.38 


262 


$50,000 to $30,000 (30 districts) 


.65 


213 


$30,000 to $10,000 (40 districts) 


.72 


162 


' Below $10,000 (4 districts) 


.70 


60 



I 

1 > Source: Policy Institute, Syracuse University Research Corp,, Syracuse, N.Y. From evidentiary 

t allidavlt of Joel 8* Berke in Rodriguez v. San Antonio, 
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Chapter II 

THE EMERGING LEGAL DOCTRINES 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 



Tlio causes of the inequity that we have traced are easy to identify. 
Fii-st, States have created school districts with capacities to raise revc' 
nues for education that vary from district to district and bear little 
rational relation to the educational needs of different pupil popula- 
tions. Second, State aid formulas, while nominally equalizing, nave 
failed to compensate for the inequitable patterns of taxable property 
and educational need. TV^ile these problems have been recognized for 
some time; hardened political coalitions have protected the self-interest 
of communities that have benefited from the current system. Since 
August 30, 1971, a new hope has inspired those who have sought to 
revise the present systems of educational finance. For on fiiat day, the 
prestigious Supreme Court of the State of California held that the 
system of State educational finance was unconstitutional because it 
“invidiously discriminate [d] against the poor [by making] the qual- 
ity of a child’s education a function of the wealth of his parents and 
neighbors.” While Serratw vei-sus Priest has not furnished guidelines 
as to what type of educational finance system will satisfy the Constitu- 
tion, it has made clear that the quality of education may not be a func- 
tion of variations in local wealth. 

If Serrano becomes the law of the land, and to date it has been 
adopted as the appropriate inteipretation of the 14th Amendment in 
Federal courts in Minnesota and Texas to invalidate State school fi- 
nance laws, the alternatives open to legislatures would seem to include 
at least the following : 

,1. Full State assumption of the costs of education. 

2. Power equalizing State aid, i.e. State aid designed to com- 
pensate for disparities in local tax bases so that at any level of 
effort every ^ community would raise the same amount of money 
per pupil through the. combination of locally raised revenues and 

, compensating State aid. , , ; . 

3. Kedistricting school districts in such a way that all had equal 
, .property valuation. : . 

4. Keveniie distribution systems that insured that educational 
^expenditurM y^ere , either equalized in .absolute terms , or were dis- 

_ , .tributed ini proportion to ; a. c rite^ as educational need. , ; 

While the authors: of this paperhave theinselves been a part of study 
teams that have sought tofievelop State systems of finance that would 
utilize measures of educational need of a compensatory nature, we fear 
that the direction that change may take in the ipo^t-SerTano period 

, (65) 
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will 1)0 that of providing essentially ec^iml exi)onditures for nil chil- 
dren Hnnnml from n hrond based statewide tax systi in of orojiortinnal 
rather than progressive rates. Despite the widespread entnnsinsm that 
tlie California, Minnesotn, nnd Texas cases have raised throughout the 
Xation, it is our belief that finance reform of the type just described 
will not result in removing the major incqiiities in American educa- 
tional finance and on the contrary may well exacerbate the problems 
of a substantial proportion of ui Imui .schools. 

Errerrs or State Assumiticx ok Cost.s and Equal Per Pli’il 
Revenue Di.striiu:tion 

Our analysis consists of applying n .system of the type described 
above to the central cities of the 3T largest metropolitan areas. To 
evaluate the tax implications, we have calculated the total cost to the 
State of n.ssuining the local share of educntionnl revenues for the State 
in which the citv is located, allocated the burdens of paying for those 
costs on the bas'is of the proportion of the State's disposable income 
located in those central cities, and .shown the tax burden for education 
in those cities as a percentage of income. "Wliile the tax model we have 
posited would use an income tax of proportional rather than progre.s- 
sive rates, essentially the same results would have resulted from any 
broad based, iionprogressive tax such as a statewide sales or property 
tax. As Table XIV indicates, the results are rather sobering for those 
concerned about the urban financial crisis. In tliree-fom-ths of the cities 
in these largo metropolitan areas, school taxes would rise, and of the 
six exceptions to tins tendency, three are located in a single State, 
Ohio, and in a fourth the tax rates would remain virtually the same. 

The expondituro implications, however, are even more jarring. For 
this aspect , of the analysis, ^ve have assumed that the local share of 
revenues assumed by the State would be redistributed on an: ecjual 
per-pupil basis through the State. (While we have not taken into 
account the State and Federal shares of revenue in this study, we 
are confident that the patterns Avpiild be essentially, the same based 
upon thp' pattern of expenditures noted in the earlier section of this 
paper.) Cohimns three and four show the results. Xoarly. twice as 
many central cities would receive lower expenditures from the States 
under equal statewide per-pupil distribution of funds than they pres- 
ently ' receive under the existing revenue stnicture. In a number of 
cases; for example New York City, the proportion of income taxed for 
educationarpurposes y’diild rise front 2.5 percent to 3.1 percent, yet 
the expenditures from local sources that were $694 in the lOVO school 
year \voiilc] dro 2 ) under .an equal .per-pupil statewide redistribution 
bf the Stiitc assumed local share to $636. In short, not only would New 
York be paying more, under equal per-pupil statewide redistribution, 
it.woidd be receiving Ipss. ' ; , ' ’ ^ .a ■ ' , , 

■ Th^ last' column oh Table XXV makes another disturbing poirlt. It 
shows 'tf'Kat the local- expenditui^ wbiild be were citiM to apply the 
now statewide tax rates,' to thbir tax' base _a nd- keep, the resulting reve- 
liues -fo IV School purposes instead of .piiyirig themiinto the State pot. 
•Jp:'fomvfifths of the cases in thedargest 37 metropolitan areaSj cities 

frii-r-iq ( ■!• wv: -'v' : ■■■•: '•;'i ■ i',,; 
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Table XIV . — Tax ejffort and exptnditnrta imviieationa under State 
assumption and equal per pupil distribution 






rvrcrnt of tncomo t*x**<t 
fcjr whool purpwi 



Northeast: 

Baltimore. Md 

Baston, ^la^w- 

Newark, N.J - 

Paterson-Clifton- 

PaHsaic, N.J - 

Buffalo, N.Y 

New York Citv, N.Y- 

Rochester, N.Y 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Providence, R.I 

Midwest: 

Chicago, III 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Detroit, Mich 

Minneapolw-St. 

Paul, Minn- 

Kansas City, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo- 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbu^ Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio- 

Milwaukee, Wis 

South: 

Miami, Fla. (Dade 

Coun^) 

Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg, Fla 

Atlanta, Ga 

Louisville, Ky- - 

New Orleans, La 

Dallas, Texj.-- 

Houston, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 

West: 

Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, Calif — — 
San Bernardino, River- 
side, Ontario, Calif- 

San DiegOj Calif 

San Francisco- 

Oakland, Calif 

Denver, Colo 

Portland, Oreg 

Seattle-Everett, 

* i Wash-- 



Loeal npfndlturrt pupil 



\770 


Und^r 

SUU 

•mimpUoti 


mo 


Local 
«ipendtture> 
8Uti*wl<ifl undi*r 

lUtewlde 
fiprndUures tax r»U * 


:i. 4 


Z7 


$444 


$538 


$480 


zr, 

J.4 


ZG 

Z8 


522 

587 


632 

707 


741 

648 


(>) 


ZH 


(») 


707 


797 


1. 0 


Z 1 


347 


630 


662 


2- 5 


Z 1 


604 


636 


863 


3, 0 


Z 1 


697 


636 


727 


Z 0 


Z7 


444 


446 


593 


Z 5 


Z7 


596 


446 


650 


Z9 


Z8 


701 


477 


678 


1. 4 


3.3 


307 


600 


754 


Z 4 


Z8 


415 


377 


495 


Z 1 


Z9 


439 


396 


589 


Z 3 


Z3 


582 


429 


835 


(*) 


ZO 


(*) 


408 


428 


Z 7 


ZO 


422 


408 


469 


4. Q 


Z4 


677 


490 


409 


4. 8 


Z4 


749 


490 


530 


3. 0 


Z4 


479 


490 


546 


3. 7 


Z4 


632 


490 


568 


3.4 


4. 3 


599 


573 


708 


1.6 


1.8 


287 


383 


324 


1. 3 


1.8 


222 


383 


. 315 


Z 4 


1.5 


395 


175 


350 


1. 6 


1. G 


341 


191 


343 


1.5 


1.9 


261 


212 


325 


Z2 


(’) 


275 


409 




Z2 


(*) 


275 


364 




Z2 


275 


259 




Z9 


(?) 


433 


531 




Z9 


(’) 


433 


,403 




2. 9 




; 433 


423 


Z 5 


Z9 


709 


435 


- 817 


3. 3 


4. 3 


667 


• 507 


864 


2. 3 


ZQ 


442 


672 


980 


1.7 


Z3 


1 ■ ; 436. 


:328, 


A 608 



: I Local revenues that would be generated if the statewide rates were applied but the reven^ raised by 

those rates were retained for local expenditure. 

* Not compiled. • ^ ‘ , / 
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wpuld have had higher revenues , than they receive under a;State per- 
piipil distribution of the forniefly locally raised revenue. WTiat is oc- 
curring, then, is that_ under our revenue-expenditure model, educa- 
tional resources are being redistributed from large cities to other parts 
of the State.. The reason for this phenomenon lies in the analysis al- 
ready discussed in the first section of this paper, which showed that 
city tax rates for education were lower than in the surrounding areas 
because city tax rates for all gove'i'nmental functions corribined were 
higher in other parts of metrbpolitan areas. Tlie explanation for the 
expenditure effects has also been showm: City educational costs are 
considerably higher than those in other parts of the State ; and, while 
expenditures in cities are not as high as their added costs and greater 
educational iieed requires, they are higher than expenditures in rural 
areas and in some suburban areas. Certainly, city school expenditures 
usually are above the. statewide average of districts, and thus cities lose 
or only break even iii plans that have equal per-pupil expenditures 
throughout the State or which “level up!’ to the State average. : > 
To show the impact’of our trpc-expenditure model on cities and; their 
Suburbs, wei.took a random selection of of the 37 largest metropbli- 
irtii areas, and looked'ii-t a large central bity and its suburban coUpty. 
,(,We were unable to complete calculations for the entire outside cen- 
tral city area.) Table XV displays the compavativo' tax rate effecV, 
In six of the eight large citieS in the Xartheast and Midwest j Subuv- 
biui taxes would rise under State assumption, but the rise would bo 
markedly less than in the cities in most cases. Both areas would, be 
'redistributing to non-nfietropolitan areas or to the least urbanized por- 
|!^i6ns of metropolitan, areas. Iii the South |;he tax impact’pf statewide 
assumption would pei^mit the suburban counties in both metropolitan 
areas to reduce tax effort for education, while the cities would get either 
a'lesser degree of ta:t relief or nOne at all. In the West, all three cities 
would have their tax effort increased, while that would be the cast for 
only one suburban county. i ,, , 

‘•'Table XV. — Local' school tax effort (taxes a^s a percent of income) 
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Boston, Mass.-Norfolk 
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' ' '' Cleveland,- Ohio — balance Cuyahoga J 

Milwaukee, WIs. — balance Milwiiukee — J 
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Table XVI shows thecomparative central city-suburban expenditure 
results. The first two columns show the Northeast and Midwest phe- 
nomenon of central cities spending somewhat less than their suburban 
counties. (Since this table deals with the sub jrbah areas nearest the 
central cities, it omits the rural portions of nr/ctropolitan areas which 
depressed the suburban expenditure levels in ti e analysis in Part I of 
the paper.) After equal per-pupil distribution of the State assumed 
local share, the third column shows the new.statewido expenditure levels 
from what were formerly local revenues. Only two'of the eight North- 
eastern and Midwestern cities gain, while only one suburb does. And 
the rates by which the suburbs exceed the State average arc substan- 
tially higher than in the cities. The last two columns show what local 
expenditures would be, were, the new . statewide tax rates applied and 
the revenues retained in the local jurisdiction. 
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The foregoing tax expenditure analysis should, wc believe, be seen 
as n warning to those who have uncritically hailed the new cases and 
proposals that call for State assumption of educational costs by pro- 
portional taxes and a reduction of expenditure disparities. Our ^udy 
suggests, we further believe, some policy recommendations for State 
action : 

To devise educational finance plans that will match resources 
to need by recognizing the higher costs; 

1. of pupils with learning disadvantages ; 

2. of areas which have heavier than average fiscal responsi- 
bilities; 

3. higher than average cost of living levels ; and, 

4. that draw their revenues from tax plans that are charac- 
terized by progressive rather than proportional rates. 
















Chapter III 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FEDERAL EDUCATION 
REVENUE SHARING PROGRAMS i 



But Avhilc we hope that States will adopt programs in liue with, the 
suggestions we have made, we are not sanguine about the jpo^ibilities. 
The record of the States in recognizing the special needs ox urban areas 

-I J -1 j ! . 1 n-. J11-: ...j 



pupil populations is not noteworthy. Indeed. it| is the, small, blit im- 
portant share of i educational financing that nas been contriliuted by 
the , Federal Government that has been the most 'effective fiscal con- 
tribution to equal educational Opportunity in American school firtance., 
The contrast among two types of Federal aid programs, and |S.tate aid 
to education may be seen in Tables XVII and Xylll. I 

Table XVII. — Gom'parison oj Federal aid ‘programs and Stati did jor 
. I • schoql districts in metropolitan dr^ds', 1967 ' 
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Table 111— Comparison of Federal aid programs and State aid for 

school districts in 6 large metropolitan areas based on percentage of 
nonwhite enroUTnent 

Districts In Slnrgost SMSA’s rankod by 
racial makeup 

New York’ (nUmberof districts^ t 

(8) 15 percent ^nonwhitc OF;, 

mo re - ^ - - - - 

(36) less than 16 percent 

nonwhite 

Houston: ,, , 

(6y 15 percent nonwhitc Or; * 

. ^ — ' 

• (8):less than 16 percent: : 

i npny^hite----l.--r.fi.--‘-.-:- 

‘ (5) 15 pbrcenl or , 

(22) less i than !l6‘iporcont: ! - 

Poston;’;.’ . . ’ n r.Mi'ii' 

' (!)■ 15‘perc0nii nipnwhtte or ^ 

more l L L i - - 1 i’- - - 

(24) less than 15 percent 
Los ApKeles: • *. V. ^ > • vv. ' 

(25) 15 percent nonwhite or 

more 1 - 1 - - - - ‘ 

(19) less than 15 percent 
nonwhito — 

V'KSEA II, NDEA in, VA, Vocational education, lunch and milk. 

In the first wo show the differential effects on central city and sub- 
urbftliTreasVESEA I, which is distributed on the basis o£a, poverty 
formula, as compared with other Federal programs which leave, con- 
siderable discretion to the^^tates in determining the criteria for allpca- 



state aid in rural areas vis-a-yia uilivjb., 
§fvili siiow?tlie effects of the same progrrtms on metrwolitan schoi^^^ 
districts categorized by race., Here again wo note, that 
respbhsivo todliis aspect of educational nped than; are State aid sys- 
tenis. The policy implications, we would suggest, are that educationa 

revenue sharing must be iiighly/ compensatory if it.is to serve the real 
needs of education for greater equality of educational opportunity. 

Title I functions ns it does because, the forinula for distribution Jins 
clear requirements that funds be awarded in relation to the number 
of children from poor families, and it thus recognizes both the hscnJ 
and educational needs of central city and rural areas. Given the cur- 
rent pattern of educational inequity described in Section 1 and the 
ineffectiveness of the most likely results of post-Se7'‘rano changes foi 
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resolving the large city educational finance crisis, we urge a strong 
component of attempts to recognized educational need in Federal edu- 
cational revenue sharing legislation. . , , . 

Such legislation might include a larger proportion of aid being 
siphoned through the Title I formula or through a formula that would 
permit States to utilize statewide attainment or aptitude test results 
as a means of focusing resources where the problems are the greatest. 
Provisions requiring States to move toward the standard that higher 
local wealth may not permit higher educational expenditures would 
also be appropriate to even out the disparities which characterize cur- 
rent finance patterns. But any provision for educational revenue shar- 
ing which would permit States to distribute Federal educational reve- 
nues according to the historic patterns of State aid would be disastrous 
in our eyes. The existence of the impetus toward change which Ser- 
rano^ Van Dusartz^ and Rodriguez have given are no assurance — as 
our analysis indicates — that new money will be distributed in order to 
assure greater quality of educational opportunity or greater respon- 
siveness to fiscal need. 
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